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A iti-Vichy: Tne Free French Are on the March 





We'd rather point to character than chromiun; 





THE PRESENT FORD is a Car that will 
give a good account of itself for beauty 
in any company you care to name. It 
is by far the best-looking Ford that we 
have ever built. 

Its lines are entirely new, not just 
*“‘warmed-over.” It is a BIG car and it 
looks like one. Its over-all effect hits a 
good balance between dash and re- 
straint. Its colors are fresh and clear. 
Its finish is a hard, durable baked-on 


enamel which keeps bright and new- 


looking for years. But it still takes 
something more than just fine feathers 
to earn the name of Ford. 

Now, as always, we see it as our 
business to deal in transportation, not 
to stress trinkets of little practical value. 

It was to give good transportation 
at low cost that the first Ford car was 
built. It has taken 38 years of building 
constantly better transportation to pro- 
duce the present Ford. 


In its basic design, it includes more 
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of the principles and features usua 
limited to high-priced cars than | 
price has ever bought before. 

Into its actual construction, the | 
Rouge plant today puts greater 
herent mechanical quality, at less « 
to the buyer, than we have ever bef. 
produced. 

Admire its up-to-date beauty, 
you're sure to when you see it. But w! 
you buy it, do so for the deep-do 
character that makes a Ford a Fy 
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Some Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
big 1941 Ford are longer and 
wider this year. Front seating 
with, for instance, is increased 
as much as seven inches. 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 


GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 
windows increased all around 
to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each °41 


Ford Sedan. 


LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 
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Business 
Baccalaureate 


TO THIS JUNE’S SENIORS 








They’re sending you out from Ivy-Clad Halls into Iron-Clad Business 
. + They’re giving you a degree and words of wisdom... When they 
give you that diploma you’re taking on a new Alma Mater... Horse 
Sense and Dollars and Cents are two courses that will be required... 


This is no place to tell you to keep your 
shoes shined, your eye on the ball, and your 
appointments on schedule. 

The sooner you learn certain other things, 
however, the sooner you may get the raise 
and marry the girl. 

There are three Senses in Business 


—Sense of Taste 
—Sense of Humor 
—Sense of Values 


You were born with two; the third is acquired. 


You will start acquiring a Sense of Values 
when you learn price tags are just something 
all products have; they mean nothing until 
you know how much quality they stand for. 

You can feel the urge to “cut corners” and 
buy something for a few cents less; or you 


<i When You Meet Mimeograph Duplication 





can feel the urge in your heart that tells you 
to pay a little more for quality and get a lot 
more in result. 

You know “Honesty is the Best Policy’’; 
don’t spend too many years learning Qual- 
ity is the Best Policy, too. 

You will never buy something for nothing; 
you can always pay something and get next 
to nothing. 

Quality is not the High Cost of Product; 
quality is the Low Cost of Result—and isn’t 
it good to have the quality: thing around? 

The only true bargain is the product which 
does the “‘mostest”’ for the “‘leastest’’. 

Remember, this year of graduation is the 
fastest stepping year since the sheepskin 
was invented. 

Class dismissed. 


COPYRIGHT 1941, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


No matter if your business or professional 
debut is in office, factory, hospital or school— 
you will perhaps soon meet one of America’s 
major means of communication. 

—the Mimeograph duplicator. 

Whether you operate it yourself or just see 
its results, you will be impressed with the 
quiet, efficient way it goes about its business 
of turning out dozens to hundreds of copies. 

These copies can be letters, forms, bulletins, 


specification sheets, reports—a thousand and 
one other specific communications. 

They are produced at the rate of 50 to 160 
per minute. Their legibility is up to the 
standard of children’s modern schoolbooks. 

They are made possible by an integrated 
quality partnership—Mimeograph duplicator, 
Mimeograph stencil sheets and Mimeograph 
inks. Distributors in all leading cities.... 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


of A.B. p! Company, Chicago, pil in the U.S. Patent Office. 














SCALES 


boepo OC 


@ Where ingredient propor- 
tions are secrets, scales guard 
confidences by stopping flows 
automatically when preset 
weights are reached—weights 
known only to the trusted. 


In countless other amazing 
ways, modern scales aid indus- 
try. They count small parts and 
products. They weigh while 
materials are on the move. They 
print records and receipts, add 
weights and record totals, and 
sometimes perform their book- 
keeping in distant offices. 

It is possible that Fairbanks- 
Morse Scale engineers could 
point out unsuspected but prof- 
itable applications of modern 
scales in your plant, as they have 
done in thousands of others. 
Their knowledge and experi- 
ence are at your service in solv- 
ing any weighing problem. 
Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. F61, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and 
service stations throughout the 
United States and Canada. 




















































The application of Fair- 
banks Scales to weighing 
problems is vastly extend- 
ed by the use of photo- 
electric cells, automatic 
brinting devices, limit 
switches, and other elec- 
tric control mechanisms. 















WASHER 
PUME MOT WATES cM FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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SIDESHOW 


by DALE HARRISON 





O Temporal!: Senator Bilbo ( Miss.) 
is wearing red, white, and blue shioes 
—flag-waving gone to the dogs. 


I.Q.: Examination papers of Tulsa 
(Okla.) school children would have 
us believe that (1) the plural of ox 
is oxygen, (2) the alimentary canal 
is in Northern Indiana, (3) the ani- 
mal possessing the greatest affection 
for man is woman, and (4) a spin- 
ster is a bachelor’s wife. 


What’s in a—: Three of the bright- 
est students in the Stroudsburg 
(Pa.) school are the sons of Dale 
H. Learn, who thinks the name may 
have something to do with it. Speak- 
ing from personal experience with 
the Dale H. part, I'd say no... 
“You park wrong,” a Detroit traf- 
fic judge said, fining Parke Wright. 


Ayes of Texas: Texas lawmakers 
are mulling their yeas and nays on 
pending bills to (1) legalize hunting 
eagles from airplanes, (2) paint 
school buses red, white, and blue, 
and (3) define a deck as “52 play- 
ing cards and sometimes a joker.” 


Coin-cidental: A penny having 
lodged in his throat, a small boy was 
swiftly flown from Savannah ((Ga.) 
toward a Philadelphia hospital. This 
inspired another Savannah lad to 
swallow a dime so he could have a 
plane ride, too. The dime slid harm- 
lessly to his stomach. Meanwhile, 
the other boy got air sick, a condi- 
tion which proved too much for the 
penny, and it, too, slid on down. 
Moral: don’t be money-hungry. 


Cat Tale: The Sante Fe Railroad’s 
Bureau of Missing Persians has re- 
united Ophelia, the Barstow ( Ariz.) 
roundhouse cat, and her two tiny 
kittens. Ophelia, who isn’t too bright, 
put her babies on a freight car which 
promptly went to Needles (Calif), 
Ophelia herself missing the train by 
a cat’s whisker. 


Stop, Thief!: The year’s best cut- 
off-your-nose-to-spite-your-face item 
concerns a Salem (Mass.) genius. 
To thwart car thieves he invented a 
gadget which breaks the car's rear 
axle when a thief starts to drive 
away. Following an attempted theft 
the other day, the car is now in a 
garage getting a new axle, which 
ought to teach somebody a lesson. 
















GENERAL ELECTRIC X-RAY OF 
TIRE AND TUBE that lost no 
air when punctured clear 
through by (1) nail, (2) 
twisted spike, (3) large 
screw, (4) nail. Note that 
(3) and (4) seem well inside 
tire—simply because they 
penetrated at side of tread. 
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this B. F. Goodrich Inner Tube heals itself! 
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MAXIMUM PROTECTION 
against 
BLOW-OUTS AND FLATS 
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THAT ACTUAL RADIOGRAPH, Seal-o-matics, used for three years in three cars, 
_ above, is dramatic evidence of has saved him the cost of at least six tires. Names 
“| Seal-o-matic protection. But and addresses of these Seal-o-matic enthusiasts 
“Seven more amazing are the ac- gladly furnished on request . . . and for many 
tual road experiences of Seal-o- other amazing true experiences, get your copy of 
matic users. One man reports the interesting new Seal-o-matic booklet. Write 


five years without a flat. Another says he pulled The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O., Dept. T1. 


out pony nails—but never a flat in 100,000 miles! IT’S 2-WAY SAFETY...MAXIMUM PROTECTION 
They send photos, too—of tires so badly slashed 
AGAINST BLOW-OUTS AND FLATS BOTH! 


you feel sure they would have blown out, with 
ordinary tubes—though they kept right on rolling, Besides the “Self-Healing” lining, Seal-o-matics are 
with B. F. Goodrich Seal-o-matic Inner Tubes. 60% stronger than ordinary tubes . . . toughened 

and made extra heat-resistant with Duramin, like 
USERS CLAIM BIG SAVINGS! ~ ; Goodrich Silvertown Tires . . . and built like tires 
You'd hardly believe the reports ae Lf. *) —not sold flat to be blown up and weakened by 
they write in. One taxi fleet op- 24) x4 stretching. Make this long-time safety investment 
erator figures that Seal-o-matics “ / \ now... confidential credit plan available at B. F. 
increased his tire mileage by ‘ <i / Goodrich Silvertown Stores and many Goodrich 
34.6% — plus savings in repairs ; Dealers. Trade in your present tubes today—new 
and delays “impossible to esti- or old —and take advantage of our economical 
mate.” A private owner calculates that one set of deals. You need Seal-o-matic 2-Way Safety now! 
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FOR PASSENGER CARS —FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKS 











COLF...... the mountains 


and fairways meet. The Sun Valley 
course, in the heart of the Sawtooth 
Mountain range, is interesting to the 
average golfer — challenging to the 
“par” shooter. 


Skating on an outdoor artificial ice- 
rink, tennis, horseback riding, swim- 
ming, fishing and hunting, thrilling 
ski-life ride to lofty Baldy Mountain 
summit. Music, dancing and movies. 
Ideal climate—air remarkably free 
from pollen; a boon to those afflicted 
with hay fever or asthma. 

Smart Sun Valley Lodge and unique 
Challenger Inn feature attractive guest 
rooms at a wide price range. For 
reservations and information, write— 


W. P. ROGERS, General Manager 
Sun Valley, Idaho 


LIKE A SEASIDE RANCH 
IN THE MOUNTAINS 
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LETTERS 





Metals in the Home 


I am amazed to learn from your current 
issue (May 26) that the average five-room 
house contains 7,870 pounds of steel and 
iron. I’ve searched the place over but stil] 
can’t understand where that amount of 
metal is located. 

HOWARD L. WRI\;HT 

Baltimore, Md. 


Not all the steel and iron is visible 
ordinary nails, plus the lath in walls and 
ceilings account for 1,600 pounds. But the 
heating and water systems add the most 
weight, as the pipes, radiators, and fur. 
nace, along with the metal in wash basins 
and bathtub, foot up to almost 5,000 
pounds. Hardware does the rest. News- 
WEEK’sS figures were from the American 
Iron and Steel Institute and covered a 
house that did not have steel windows or 
kitchen cabinets, which would have raised 
the poundage considerably. 





Pard and Pal 


I propose a slight amendment to 
Roger Paul Craig’s suggestion for a ti- 
tle less cumbersome than Office for Co- 
ordination of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations Between the American Repub- 
lics (OCCCRBAR). 

Mr. Craig, in his letter in the April 98 
NEWSWEEK, proposes “Department of 
Pan-American Relations,” or DPAR. If 
we accept this title but switch “Depart- 
ment” from frontside to backside we get 
a set of initials easy to use and which tell 
a story of objectives: PARD. 

Even better than PARD, for us, would 
be Pan-American Liaison (liaison used in 
the military sense). This would give us 
the snappy, truly descriptive PAL, which 
is terse Americanese for good neighbor. 

FRANKLIN KNOX 

Tujunga, Calif. 


It is gratifying to read that Nelson 
Rockefeller is seeking a new title for his 
agency. 

To some of us who live in Latin Amer- 
ica, this hybrid has been a source of won- 
derment for some time. We respectfully 
suggest to Mr. Rockefeller that he clivorce, 
on grounds of incompatibility, the “cul- 
tural” half of his agency from the “com- 
mercial”—for the same reason that you 
can’t coordinate the price of cotton with 
the ancient civilization of the Incas, and 
have it make sense. Two separate com 
mittees with separate names and functions 
would seem more logical to the Latins, t00, 
since some now suspect the “cultural” part 
of the present agency of being merely 4 
“blind” for its commercial aims. 

LYN SMITH 


Lima, Peru 
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How America’s No. 1 salesman created READ IT IN THE SATURDAY EVENING yee 





markets for IBM—and what hap- 
pened when he tried to convert 
Hitler to the Golden Rule... 
ALSO Jesse Stuart, Kentucky’s 
young poet, watches his. city- 
bred wife build a home on the 


farm. Post, page 34. 
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MAY 31s ISSUE... NOW ON SALE 














Stop this 
FIFTH COLUMN 


that creates epidemics! 


A FIFTH COLUMN runs rampant in 

our midst. It is sabotaging our indus- 
tries, our businesses, and all our efforts to build rap- 
idly for our national defense. 

This fifth column is not a foreign sponsored group 
—though its effect is even more deadly. Its sabotage is 
the ominous daily list of absenteeism due to illness — 
a phenomenon of times of stress. 

Common colds, influenza and other contagious 
illnesses spread all too easily, unless checked by rigid 
sanitary measures. Eating and drinking vessels are a 
common carrier—a vulnerable spot to watch. 

DIXIES ... cups that are used but once and then 
destroyed... help prevent the spread of dangerous 
contagions from mouth to mouth. 

Dixie Cups are safeguards of health at all times 
...everywhere. In the office and in the shop they help 
make sanitation positive at drinking fount or water 
cooler. At soda fountains, restaurants and milk bars 
they provide protection against careless glasswashing. 

The expanding uses of Dixie Cups are but an 


indication of the trend of the times. 











“It tastes better when you KNOW the cup is clean.” 


PRODUCT OF DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, EASTON, PA. CHICAGO, ILL., TORONTC, CAN. 
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Birtupay: Gene Tunney, 
undefeated ex-heavyweight 
champion of the world, 43, 
May 25. A fighting Marine 
in 1918-19, Tunney is now 
a lieutenant commander of 
the Naval Reserve, on ac- 
tive duty in charge of the 
Navy’s physical-training Wide World 
program .. . Earl Browder, a 
No. 1 Communist in America who is sery. 
ing a four-year sentence at Atlanta for 
passport fraud, 50, May 20 .. . Bil! Rob. 
inson, veteran Negro dancer whose soft. 
shoe stepping still is a delight of pattering 
agility, 63, May 25 .. . Queen Mary of 
Great Britain, 74, May 26. 


Marriep: Jo Davidson, 58, vizorous 
American sculptor of such immortals as 
Anatole France and Walt Whitman, and 
Florence G. Lucius, painter-sculptor na- 
tive of Lahaska, Pa., in Caracas, Ven. 
ezuela, May 15... John Drew Devereauz, 
actor-grandson of the famous John Drew, 
and Susan Fox, actress, in New York City, 
May 25 ... Martha Raye, comedienne and 
songstress of stage and screen, and Neal 
Lang, Florida hotel executive, in Las 
Vegas, Nev., May 24. It is Miss Raye’s 
third marriage. Don Budge, twice nationad 
amateur tennis champion and now thie out- 
standing professional in the game, and 
Deirdre Conselman, 18-year-old Stanford 
Sophomore from Glendale, Calif., in Chi- 
cago, May 26. 


Diep: Lord Austin, 74, 
British motorcar magnate, 
at his home near Broms- 
grove, May 23. After de- 
signing and building his 
first car in 1895, he drove 
in auto races for several 
years before founding his 
own company, whic! mush- 
roomed into one of the 
largest in England. Austin specialized in 
inexpensive autos, and offshoots of his 
“Baby Austin” now perform scout duty 
in the United States Army .. . Lolu Ridge, 
57, Dublin-born American poet, in New 
York City, May 19... Frederic M. Sack- 
ett, 72, former Senator from Kentucky and 
Ambassador to Germany 1930-383, in Balti- 
more, May 18. . . Lady Vestey, 67, the 
former Evelyn Brodstone of Superior, 
Neb., who rose from a farm girl to one of 
the highest-paid export and shipping exec: 
utives in the world, at Gerrards Cross, 
England, May 23. She married ‘he late 
Lord Vestey in 1924 . .. Sir Horace Rum- 
bold, 72, British diplomat, who, as Ambas- 
sador to Germany from 1928 to 193%, 
warned of the Nazi revival of militarism, 
at Tisbury, England, May 24.. Wilson 
Collison, 47, who collaborated on “Up 2 
Mabel’s Room,” and other farces, in Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., May 24. 
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This Man’s Army Eats! 


Ask the boy who used to grease your car, the son of your 
family doctor, or that young man who was about to tackle 
the bar exam .. . ask any of the lads you know next time 
he’s home on leave. He’ll tell you the U. S. Army eats! 

And certainly no part of preparedness is more important 
than that. So it makes York men pretty proud to reflect 
on the part York engineering and York equipment. are 
playing in preserving that good food in cantonments all 
over the nation. 

And, to realize how big a job that is, consider that the 
Quartermaster. provides 12 ounces of meat, 10 ounces of 
bread, 8 to 10 ounces of vegetables, 6 to 8 ounces of fruit, 
a half pint of fresh milk, 5 large cups of coffee, plus eggs, 
butter, sugar and condiments to every man every day. 


Consider further that cantonments vary in size from 


2,000 to 50,000 men, run the scale of climate from New- 
foundland to New Mexico and that three days food supply 
is kept regularly in the kitchen refrigerators and a similar 
quantity in cold storage on the reservation! 

In providing cold storage and ice making plants, service 
refrigeration for the kitchens, the Army has made exten- 
sive use of York’s 56 years of experience . . . and York’s 
nationwide field organization which furnishes skilled en- 
gineers familiar with local conditions as well as the prob- 
lems of mechanical cooling.’ 

This same experience, reflected in more 
than 150,000 engineered refrigeration and 
air conditioning jobs, is at your service. 

York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, 

Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


"Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT— American Air Lines « Armour + B. & O. R. R. + Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Borden + Canada Dry « Coca-Cola + Curtiss-Wright * du Pont « Eastman Kodak « First National Stores . Firestone + Ford « General 
Baking + General Foods * General Motors + Goodrich «+ H. L. Green Co. « Montgomery Ward + Pabst Brewing + Pennsylvania R. R. 
Procter & Gamble * Sears Roebuck * Shell Oil + Swift + Texas Company « United Fruit « U.S. Army « U.S. Navy * Woolworth 




















INDUSTRY IS AMERICA’S FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


For Defense 


g 6 greatest naval and commercial ship- 
building program in America’s history 
was inaugurated in 1940. Two years ago 
there were only 83 active shipways—of 
300-foot length or more—on the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Gulf coasts. Today there are 
139 active ways, with 12 more immedi- 
ately available and 144 more projected. 
Shipyard employment has increased 70% 
in the past year, and now totals approxi- 
mately 187,000 workers. By late next year, 
employment in shipbuilding activities is 
expected to exceed 400,000. 

Contracts placed with private ship- 
yards up to March 20, 1941, totalled 
$3,945,000,000. Of this amount, 








on the Seas 


$3,325,000,000 represented naval vessels, 
and $620,000,000 was accounted for by 
commercial ships. Contracts placed for 
naval vessels in 1940 were 39 times as 
great as the annual average for the pre- 
ceding decade. Contracts for commercial 
vessels were 13 times as great. 

During 1940, there were 90 new naval 
and commercial ships launched by pri- 
vate builders, as compared with 65 in the 
preceding year. And on January 1, 1941, 
there were 314 government vessels and 
246 commercial seagoing vessels under 
actual construction in private ship- 
yards, representing more than 3,500,000 
gross tons. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Washington and War 





B; last week, informed Washington 
thought on the war, while keeping the hope 
of a British victory, was beginning to con- 
sider the possibility of a stalemate. Some 
experts were becoming doubtful of the 
widely held theory that all-out bombing 
of Germany alone would bring about a 
Nazi collapse. Rather, they felt that bar- 
ring present imponderables, a decisive mili- 
tary defeat of Hitler could be accomplished 
only by a successful Continental invasion 
by British and American armies. There 
was no talk of a negotiated peace. In- 
stead, greatly increased aid to Britain was 
being urged to keep the situation in hand 
at least until Anglo-U.S. sea power, raw 
materials, and industrial capacity can 
counteract Hitler’s Continental strength. 
Hull’s speech, indicating that the U.S. is 
more interested in the free flow of trade 
than geographical boundaries, was re- 
garded as the first official suggestion of 
this new Washington feeling. 





















Defense Lines 


Several New Deal critics of the defense 
program last week were pressing Vice Pres- 
ident Wallace to prod F.D.R. into shak- 
ing up the defense organization . . . Many 
British officials in Washington privately 
reveal impatience and even alarm over the 
U.S. defense effort, contending that arma- 
ment production should be greatly stepped 
up even though it means sharp curtailment 
of consumer goods .. . The Army is testing 
fatigue pills along the lines of those used 
by Germany . . . One leading aircraft en- 
gine manufacturer now has on the test 
block an advance model expected to gen- 
erate 3,300 horsepower. 


















Communist Party ‘Line’ 


The new U.S. Communist party “line” 
is now going out to functionaries in con- 
fidenital memoranda from the hierarchy. 
Briefly, it’s this: The party is to work for 
“peace”—but not a negotiated peace, 
which is deplored as inevitably leading to 
an Anglo-Nazi war on “socialism.” The 
American Peace Mobilization is to be 
strongly supported and efforts made to 
win over dissident “progressives alienated 
by the Fascist character” of other move- 
ments like the America First Committee, 










etc. Strikes among the “exploited” work- 
ers in defense industries are to be encour- 
aged, and Negroes are to be stirred up over 
defense employment “discrimination.” In- 
cidentally, party members are warned 
against believing “inspired” stories that 
Soviet entrance into the war is imminent, 
or that the Soviet policy of “strict neu- 
trality” as laid down by Stalin isn’t being 
maintained. 


Soviet Machinery Lowdown 


Many news stories in the last fortnight 
on the release by the Export Control Ad- 
ministration of some $1,000,000 worth of 
machinery to Russia haven’t presented a 
fair picture. Actually, the machinery was 
not released in one lump. The $1,000,000 
figure given out by the State Department 
represented the total amount released to 
Russia over a period of the last six months. 
The machinery involved was authorized for 
export by the OPM after a complete in- 
ventory of all machines being built in this 
country on foreign order and represented 
only machines not needed by the British or 
the U.S. Incidentally, should Soviet Am- 
bassador Oumansky repeat his recent pro- 
test about machine-tool export, the State 
Department plans to cite him some Rus- 
sian newspaper statements like: “There is 
no type of machine tool which Soviet 
craftsmen and Soviet plants cannot de- 
sign and build.” 


French Policy Puzzle 


The State Department must soon decide 
on its future policy toward French North 
Africa. Until it’s clear that the Nazis are 
in control, some department officials favor 
sending supplies to General Weygand. 
They claim (1) that shipments can be 
stopped at any time our representatives 
find they are reaching the Axis, (2) that 
it will give the U.S. bargaining power to 
prevent too close Franco-German collab- 
oration, and (3) that it will stiffen Wey- 
gand’s resistance to Axis penetration. 
Other department officials are strongly op- 
posed, believing the Nazis will simply wait 
until the colonies are well stocked with 
U.S. supplies and then move in. The de- 
cision will come soon, probably when full 
reports from Ambassador Leahy and U.S. 
consular officials in Africa are received. 


National Notes 


Ex-Ambassador Bullitt, who has been on 
a quiet pulse-taking tour of the Midwest, 
is now convinced that the “England is 
fighting our battle” approach he used in 
his aid-Britain speeches was wrong and he 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


will take a new tack in future speeches 
... In private conferences, Norman Thom- 
as has been instructing Lindbergh in speak- 
ing technique, audience appeal, etc. . . 
CCC officials are working on plans to con- 
vert some of their camps into health cen- 
ters where youths rejected in the draft 
could build themselves up for military 
service ... Mayor La Guardia, who often 
feuds with N.Y. reporters, was as meek 
as a lamb at his first Civilian Defense 
press conference in Washington. 


British Far East Moves 


Listeanete in the Far East are watch- 
ing what appear to be new British efforts 
to lure Japan away from the Axis. Lately, 
British broadcasts and propaganda in the 
Chinese language have been very re- 
strained in their references to Japan’s Axis 
tie. Similarly, British officials in Chung- 
king have been soft-pedaling their former- 
ly sharp anti-Japanese comments. Appar- 
ently the British believe that some kind 
of a deal, possibly involving a Sino-Japa- 
nese peace, can be made with Tokyo that 
would lessen the Pacific threat and free 
U.S. Fleet units for the Battle of the At- 
lantic. 





British News Analysis 


Close study and extended checking of 
British war reports reveals these clues for 
judging their accuracy: The most accurate 
and reliable statements are those of the 
Admiralty and the Middle East Command. 
The Admiralty follows an ironclad rule of 
admitting all warship losses, though -it 
often doesn’t reveal damage to warships. 
The Air Ministry is highly accurate in re- 
porting air battles, but exaggerates claims 
of bombing damage on Germany—possi- 
bly because any flier has difficulty in ac- 
curately estimating damage. Reports of the 
Ministry of Information and the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare may have a propa- 
ganda tinge, and there is likely to be even 
more propaganda in the British Broad- 
casting Corp.’s reports. Reuters and Ex- 
change Telegraph news agency reports are 
similarly tainted. 


Anti-U.S. Bolivian Army 


The Bolivian decision a fortnight ago to 
sell wolframite, source of tungsten to the 
U.S. despite a higher bid by Japan marked 
a defeat for the Bolivian Army. Behind 
the scenes in La Paz a number of pro-Nazi 
members of the general staff have been 
working hard to block every move toward 
Bolivian-U.S. economic and military co- 
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operation. These officers, many of whom 
were trained by German missions in past 
years, are often entertained by the Nazi 
diplomatic staff in La Paz, and it’s be- 
lieved they are being advised on ways and 
means of opposing pro-U.S. elements in 
the government. Not long ago, one army 
officer was directly reprimanded by Presi- 
dent Pefiaranda for flatly predicting, at a 
diplomatic reception, a German war vic- 
tory. 


Danube River Tie-Up 


Here’s the real story of Yugoslav efforts 
to block the Danube River: The army 
was not successful in closing the river at 
the Iron Gate canal, newspaper reports to 
the contrary. However, the river was 
blocked at the Novi Sad railroad bridge, 
which was blown up after a number of 
stone barges had been placed beneath it. 
The resulting wreckage closed the Danube 
to boat traffic for six weeks—enough time 
for the Germans to have brought some 
240,000 tons of oil from Rumania up the 
river to Germany. The Nazis only recently 
got the wreckage cleared away. 


Rockefeller’s Mexico Study 


The Nelson Rockefeller committee is 
making a quiet study of Mexican public 
opinion toward the U.S. Hired observers 
attend theaters and take notes on audience 
reaction to newsreel shots of President 
Roosevelt, the dictators, the U.S. defense 
program, etc. Similarly, soundings are made 
at public gathering places, and conversa- 
tions listened to at bars. When a num- 
ber of Hollywood movie stars made a 
Mexico junket recently, committee ob- 
servers mingled with the crowds trying to 
discover the comparative popularity of the 
different stars. It’s all an attempt to im- 
prove the committee’s work by getting an 
over-all picture of Latin likes and dis- 
likes. 


Foreign Notes 


The Germans have developed a new 
lightweight metal called Mipolam for use 
in plane construction. It’s a glass-like ma- 
terial that’s corrosion-resistant and has 
exceptional strength . . . Incensed at the 
Antonescu regime, large numbers of Ru- 
mania’s once pro-Nazi Iron Guardists are 
now joining the outlawed Communist 
party ...A Shanghai merchant is advertis- 
ing a “one-day-not-hungry” pill which he 
claims is made up from an ancient for- 
mula and is fully as effective as the 
food concentrate used by Nazi parachute 
troops. 





Business Outlook 


Ccovernment economists now foresee 
the possibility of an actual drop in indus- 
trial production and employment during 


the second half of the year, despite a sharp 
upceurve in defense output. Reason: Grow- 
ing raw-material shortages, especially 
metals, will require the slackening of work 
and perhaps even shutdowns in factories 
producing consumer goods. It’s feared that, 
for a brief time, the drop in production 
for civilian use may be greater than the 
increase in defense production. And, it’s 
pointed out, the more rapidly defense pro- 
duction is stepped up, the greater the pos- 
sibility of this temporary falling off be- 
cause of material shortages. 


New Products 


Airtight metal Venetian blinds to be at- 
tached outside windows are being tested 
by the Army for blackout purposes .. . 
New shirts for formal dress with the stiff 
fronts made of Vinylite are popular with 
waiters, musicians, and others who wear 
them constantly because they can be 
wiped clean with a damp cloth . . . There’s 
now an electric clock which will run for a 
year at a stretch on three flashlight bat- 
teries .. . A roller-skate brake, consisting 
of a rubber block attached under the toe 
of the skate, is employed by simply tipping 
the foot forward. It doesn’t interfere with 
normal skating. 


Roundabout Shipments 


Washington is preparing to probe large- 
scale shipments to South American firms 
of vital materials which are believed to be 
eventually going to Germany via Japan 
and Russia. These are materials which 
can’t be shipped directly to Japan or 
Vladivostok because of export license re- 
strictions but which can be shipped to 
Latin America. 


Business Footnotes 


The Treasury, without publicity, has 
impounded the funds of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements because the Nazis, 
by occupying country after country, have 
obtained control of the bank’s stock 
. . . Underwear manufacturers, working 
through their trade association, are devel- 
oping an anti-gas underwear to protect 
soldiers from mustard and other blistering 
gases . . . The United Auto Workers’ 
(CIO) contract with Bendix Home Appli- 
ances, Inc., in South Bend, Ind., provides 
that an employe’s vacation bonus will be 
paid his heirs in case he dies before re- 
ceiving his vacation. 





Press Notes 


Marshall Field, backer of the N.Y. 
newspaper PM, and S. E. Thomason, pub- 
lisher of The Chicago Times, are studying 
the possibilities of either converting The 
Times into a morning paper to compete 
with The Chicago Tribune or launching a 
new morning paper under Thomason’s di- 
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rection . . . Eddie Dooley, N. Y. Sun spor, 
writer, has switched to Liberty magazin, 
as football editor. He’s slated for Jaq 
Dempsey’s title of sports editor whe 
Dempsey’s contract runs out ...G. E.R 
Gedye, ace foreign correspondent, has pp. 
signed from The N. Y. Times and will fre 
lance. He’s now in Istanbul . . . Intervep. 
tionist friends of Maj. George Fielding 
Eliot are urging him to write an “ariswer” 
to Hanson W. Baldwin’s book “United We 
Stand,” which urges that we arm for hem). 
sphere defense only . . . Sidney Skolsky. 
the movie columnist, may emulate Robert 
Benchley and turn from a writing to ap 
acting career. He has a part in a forth. 
coming Ginger Rogers movie and ha 
signed to appear in a film for Warner 
Brothers. 


Army’s Nazi Movie Plans 


Although the Nazis purposely prepare 
their blitzkrieg propaganda movies to ip. 
timidate other countries, the U.S. General 
Staff plans showing “Sieg im Westen” 
(Victory in the West) to every officer in 
the Army and perhaps to enlisted men. 
The General Staff reasons that, while the 
U.S. Army’s tradition of invincibility is 
sound and wholesome, it may serve morale 
to show the rank and file not only what 
they might some day be up against but 
also the drilled perfection and discipline of 
the German soldiers, as demonstrated in 
the film. 


Miscellany 


Coronet Productions, Chicago, will short- 
ly release a number of 16-millimeter color- 
sound educational films to be distributed 
through university libraries . . . Frank Cap- 
ra is trying to get Charlie Chaplin to ap- 
pear in a film version of Eric Knight’: 
“The Flying Yorkshireman,” the story of 
a man who believed he could fly—and did 
it .. . The Goodman Aces of the “Easy 
Aces” radio comedy serial will do a comic- 
strip continuity for King Features Syndi- 
cate with themselves as principal charac- 
ters. 


‘Draft Exemption’ Racket 


The Army is trying to stamp out the 
latest racket being tried among men elig- 
ible for conscription. In recent weeks 
swindlers working in the South, am 
ticularly among Negroes, have bec: 
ing for a cash fee “draft deferment’ o 
“exemption” insurance. These “poli 
purport to insure a registrant against mil- 
tary training or to procure him deferment 
under the Selective Service Act. In some 
cases, the “salesmen” have even impersol- 
ated Army officers, threatening hesitant 
purchasers with immediate induction into 
the Army. Of course, only ministers and 
divinity students are exempt under the 
law, and deferments can be granted only 
by draft boards. 
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Shenandoah XVIII, in real life beauteous 
Miss Mollie Foulkes Lee, descendant of one 
of the old South’s most aristocratic families, 
poses with her court amidst the blossoms 
in the Shenandoah Valley Apple Blossom 
Festival held annually in Winchester, Va. 


APPLE FES 


a 


ensconced on her patriotic throne, Queen 
Mollie smiles at the 50,000 excited Apple Blos- 
som Festival guests who throng Winchester 
for the Fete. Over 1200 youthful actors 
took part in the spectacle highlighting the 
two-day program at Handley High School. 


TIVAL 


At the Queen's Ball, genial, smiling Benny Good- é ‘d 


man Clarineted his way into the hearts of many 

a glamorous southern belle. Entertained by 

The Benny and his world-famous orchestra, 
uests to Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festival fj 
icked and cavorted and Virginia Reeled till 

the wee small hours of the morning. 


ea 


A Princess and a Cadet obviously enjoy the mel- 
low melodies of Benny Goodman and his 
orchestra. Princess Jane Giesen from Bradfort, 
Va., dances with Cadet L. G. Chase of proud 
Virginia ig ne Ben Institute. As the last musi- 
cal strains died away — Festival guests made 
a beeline to local “eateries” for a steaming 
bow! of taste-tingling Heinz Soup and a snack. 





Es 


His Excellency, James H. Price, Virginia's popu. 
lar governor, chats amiably with Princesses 
Elizabeth Ann Davis and Lois Elaine Kibler, 
among the prettiest of Queen Mollie Lee's 
court ... as balmy breezes gently sway the 
Shenandoah Valley apple blossoms. 


Her Majesty Queen Shenandoah XVII receives the roya! 
crown from Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., able young 
Director of Priorities in the Office of Production 
Management. Proudand honored is comely Mollie 
Foulkes Lee (inset) to be chosen the eighteenth 
Apple eae in the traditional ceremony of the 
Shenandoah Valley. This elaborate pageant is 
held each year . . . just as the pink and white 
apple blossoms unfold their rare beauty . . . to 
celebrate the blessings of the coming apple 
crop in this green and fertile valley. 





pee A VISIT to Heinz Vinegar 
plant at Winchester, ge Mollie 
learns that apples, just like those to 
which the Shenandoah Festival pays 
homage, are used in = sparkling, 
amber-clear Heinz Cider Vinegar and 
spicy Heinz Apple Butter. Wine-red, 
rm, juicy, perfectly shaped . . . these 
apples are pressed for their pure juice 
which is made into vinegar and aged in 
sagen: ~ old wine. When it reaches 
the of flavor, this vintage vinegar 
is bottled .. . ready to give oak to saliehe 
and greens. Ask your grocer for Heinz 
Cider Vinegar todayand see how the tan 
goodness of ripe, red apples 
adds life to your favorite salads. 
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International 


The time came for the President to report to the nation 


Crisis Mood in America Grows 


as Theater of Warfare Widens 


Roosevelt Takes Spotlight 
With News of British Setbacks 


and Rise of Home Pressure 


began last week in a 
mood. Where facts in themselves 
did not justify black headlines, rumors 
flew in to fill the vacuum. Congressmen 
and taxi drivers confidently predicted that 
“Hell would pop” as a result of Marshal 
Pétain’s apparent decision to string along 
with Hitler. Some said President Roose- 
velt would order the Navy to seize French 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere. 
Others were certain he would break off 
with Vichy and recognize the “Free 
France” of Gen. Charles de Gaulle. Rep. 
Hamilton Fish, New York Republican, 
had the President proclaiming a state of 
“full” national emergency. His colleagues 
forecast a ringing executive message cover- 
ing the whole subject. 


Washington 
“crisis” 


But Hell did not pop. Mr. Roosevelt 
did not order the Navy to move on French 
possessions. He declined to comment on a 
bill by Rep. Francis Case, South Dakota 
Republican, to authorize purchase out of 
the $2,000,000,000 Stabilization Fund of 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Pierre, Miq- 
uelon, French Guiana, and the Pacific is- 
land of Clipperton. The President pro- 
claimed no state of full emergency and 
sent no message up Capitol Hill. Admiral 
William D. Leahy remained at his post in 
Vichy and Ambassador Gaston Henry- 
Haye stayed in sweltering Washington. 

The envoy was hotter under the collar, 
however, than most Washingtonians. Bus- 
tling over to the State Department to pro- 
test Coast Guard surveillance of thirteen 
French ships in United States ports, he 
told Secretary of.State Cordell Hull that 
he could not understand “the manner in 
which the French people and the French 
leaders are being treated here.” 

There were things the suave Tennessean 


could not understand. One of them was 
why Paris dispatches said one day that 
the French possessions were prepared to 
resist American interference, and the next 
that Vichy might hand them over to 
Washington for “safekeeping.” Conse- 
quently the “Jedge,” by this time almost 
as warm as Henry-Haye, informed his in- 
terviewer that Americans considered pro- 
Nazis to be in full control at Vichy, thet 
in the circumstances there could be no 
satisfactory relations between France and 
“peaceful, liberty-loving nations,” and 
that if Pétain did not intend to violate 
the terms of the Franco-German armistice 
he could easily dispel American suspicions 
by putting that guarantee in writing. 
Sen. Walter F. George of Georgia, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
administered the coup de grace to the 
“Franco-American crisis” by reminding his 
colleagues that there “no hurry” 
about Martinique anyway. Whereupon 
Washington took up another rumor. 
Peace talk had been in the wind again 
ever since Rudolf Hess’ flight to Scotland. 
The noninterventionists, pretending to 
have knowledge from the usual “unim- 
peachable sources” that Hitler’s right 
bower had carried a definite proposition 
to Churchill, whooped it up for the Presi- 


was 
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dent to “seize the occasion.” Sen. Burton 
K. Wheeler, Montana Democrat, called on 
Mr. Roosevelt to act on the inspired sug- 
gestion of the Paris press by calling a 
peace conference. 

The peace rumor gained weight when an 
Administration supporter, Rep. Jerry 
Voorhis, California Democrat, introduced 
a resolution which would authorize the 
creation of a joint Congressional commit- 
tee to initiate world peace conferences. 
And toward the end of the week such talk 
took on the coloration of authenticity 
when another New Deal stalwart, Sen. 
Tom Connally of Texas, was quoted as 
saying that peace was in the wind, and 
that “as far as we are concerned, if Eng- 
land keeps her independence and her navy, 
that is all we can ask. It is their war, after 
all.” 

But once again the rumor-swallowers 
were doomed to disappointment. The 
President did not take the Paris hint, and 
Connally, embarrassed by newspaper sto- 
ries representing his remarks as having 
been inspired by “inside information,” ex- 
plained that he had only been playing a 
“hunch.” 

Americans felt, nonetheless, that all was 
not going well with the British. They had 
had an opportunity to assay British feel- 
ings through the editorial eyes of The 
London News Chronicle: “We feel the 
time has come for us to speak frankly to 
you, to tell you that now we want more 
from you than arms, more than knitted 
comforts and bandages, more than words 
of sympathy ... We know ... that un- 
less you come into this war and fight it 
with us it’s going to take us a long time 
to win it.” And Americans had heard that 
Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, former chief 
of the Army Air Corps, had described the 
British Isles from which he recently re- 
turned as “a nation bleeding from many 
wounds, and likely to succumb pretty 
soon without a transfusion.” 

On Saturday came news of a new 
wound: the sinking by the German battle- 
ship Bismarck of the British battle cruiser 
Hood, somewhere between Greenland and 
Iceland (see page 19). Somewhere be- 
tween Greenland and Iceland is danger- 
ously close to the area of operations of the 
United States Neutrality Patrol. Did the 
Hood disaster mean that the patrol sys- 
tem was not working? 

The President himself confined his views 
on the problem of keeping the sea lanes to 
Britain open to the prediction, in a letter 
to Rear Admiral Emory S. Land on Mari- 
time Day, that the rapidly expanding 
American merchant marine would “carry 
through the open waters of the seven seas 
implements that will help destroy the 
menace to free peoples everywhere.” Oth- 
ers dropped a possible hint of Administra- 
tion policy. Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox called for outright repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act and a return to the concept of 
freedom of the seas. Secretary of War 





Henry L. Stimson echoed the call. An in- 
formal poll of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee showed that body 13 to 
10 for repeal. And Sen. George W. Norris, 
Nebraska Independent and World War 
isolationist, proposed that the Navy 
transfer to Britain or Canada a substantial 
number of warships, commenting that “I 
think it would be much better to use 




















Enright in The Miami Herald 


Alive or a Dud? 


some of our fleet now . . . than to keep 
it intact and have to fight Hitler by our- 
selves.” 

As usual, everyone was trying to help 
the President write his speech. And the 
advance notice that it would be a “fight- 
ing” speech stirred not only his critics at 
home but also his foes abroad to unprece- 
dented activity. In an interview given in 
Berlin to the Japanese news agency 
Domei, Grand Admiral Erich Raeder 
warned that for America to resort to con- 
voys would be “an open war act,” termed 
the patrol system “aggressive,” and added: 
“We can only warn urgently against its 
extension.” Summoning Ralph Heinzen of 
the United Press to Paris for an “audi- 
ence,” Pierre Laval, who frequently in the 
past year has spoken contemptuously of 
the United States, undertook to address a 
“message” to Americans. “You don’t seem 
to realize,” he told Heinzen, “that this 
isn’t a war like other wars; it’s a revolu- 
tion . . . In the rebuilding of Europe, you 
Americans can play a magnificent role. 
But you can do it only in peace . . . Re- 
flect well before you throw yourselves blind- 
ly into a great adventure.” And‘in another 
corner of France, at Haiphong, in Indo- 
China, Japanese troops seized $10,000,000 
worth of American supplies bound for 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Washington was quick to recognize that 
these moves were far from coincidental. 
“TI have an idea,” White House Secretary 
Stephen T. Early told reporters, “that 
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Berlin is trying to precipitate something 
for you gentlemen between now and Tue. 
day night.” Hull described Raeder’s mov 
as “a well-known German practice,” ad. 
ing that Hitler had used the same stra}. 
egy against European democracies t 
frighten them into refraining from real ¢. 
forts at self-defense until such time as hp 
was ready to move against them. 

The President, meanwhile, retired to his 
study to redraft his speech in the light of 
the week end’s events. If it had beep 
“tough” before, Early promised, Axis 
threats had made it tougher. 


Significance 


The confusion and apparent lack of ¢j. 
rection of which Mr. Roosevelt’s critig 
have been complaining for several weeks 
is reminiscent of the vacuum of last No. 
vember and December. The President’; 
critics complained then, also, that he was 
doing nothing. Only after the fact did jt 
become apparent to Americans generally 
that a great deal of spadework must have 
gone into the formulation of the Lend. 
Lease legislation and the Office of Produc. 
tion Management. The significant fact of 
that period is that Mr. Roosevelt waited 
until he was quite ready, and when that 
time came met the situation with acts, not 
words. 

That is why, this week, those most fa- 
miliar with the President’s problems were 
more interested in possible acts than in 
what Mr. Roosevelt might say, for 
morale-building purposes, to the world. 

What sort of acts seemed likely? Not, 
certainly, everything that had been sug- 
gested by some of the Administration’ 
well-meaning but impractical followers. 
One need not be a naval or military expert 
to grasp the possible consequences of s- 
multaneous forays in the North Atlantic, 
at Dakar, and against Japan. The Presi- 
dent knows, if sometimes his misguided 
friends do not appear to, that a nation 
cannot successfully prosecute a three-con- 
tinent, two-ocean war with a token Army 
and a one-ocean Navy. 

More important still in attempting to 
gauge possible future acts is the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt has not yet abandoned the 
belief that this country can contribute to 
a satisfactory settlement of the present 
hostilities without becoming actively em- 
broiled in them itself. This belie/, rein- 
forced by the realization that the country 
is not yet physically prepared for the role 
of belligerent, sharply limits the scope of 
possible Administration action. 

The present job, therefore, as the Presi- 
dent views it, is to turn out weapons 48 
rapidly as possible and to get them into 
British hands as rapidly as possible. It is 
no secret in Washington that the rearme 
ment program is not going ahead as quick- 
ly as it should. Consequently there is talk 
of a drastic shake-up in the defense ma 
chine. 

As for getting the stuff across, possibly 
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the clamor for repeal of the Neutrality 
Act indicates a new Administration line in 
this direction. A return to the concept of 
freedom of the seas would permit United 
states merchant ships as well as warcraft 
to go anywhere in the seven seas. That 
might mean shooting, but it need not 
mean war. Blood was shed during Ameri- 
can engagements with British, French, and 
Spanish privateers in the Caribbean at the 
tun of the last century, but the United 
States sent no AEF to Europe. 


















Peonage Probe 
Chicago Jury Hears Charges 






























k of di- 
- critics MM of ‘Debt Slavery’ in Georgia 
| weeks 
ast No. Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
sident’s ME ent of the United States . . . do order and de- 
he was Ml dare that all persons held as slaves . . . are, and 
did it iq benceforward, shall be free; and that the Execu- 
‘nerally Ma tre Government .. . will recognize and main- 
cf hove tain the freedom of said persons.—Emancipa- 
Leak, tion Proclamation. 
? rodue- Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
fact of ag eccept as a punishment for crime whereof the 
waited Mam Party s! all have been duly convicted, shall exist 
n that Ma within the United States——Thirteenth Amend- 
ts. not ment. 
Three-quarters of a century after these 
ost fa- Iq soul-stirring words were written, Federal 
1s were IE authorities last week completed an inves- 
han in @@ tization which indicated that slavery still 
y, for exists in this country in the form of pe- 
ld. onage, a system of forced debtor labor 
? Not, MM invented by the Spanish conquistadores to 
n sug- §™ subjugate the Indians of Mexico. United 
ation’s Mm States District Attorney J. Albert Woll, 
lowers, Mg son of Matthew J. Woll, vice president of 
expert # AFL, presented evidence to a grand jury 
of si- § sitting in Chicago to show that peonage 
lantic, @ Was a flourishing institution in Oglethorpe 
Presi- County, Ga.,* 75 miles east of Atlanta 
vuided # and within sight of the awesome Confed- 
nation J erate Memorial on Stone Mountain. In- 
e-con- {™ ‘dictments naming one or more persons are 
Army J ‘due to be handed down within a few days. 
While their testimony was secret, some 
ng to 30 Negro witnesses were understood to 
t that have repeated stories of virtual enslave- 
d the ment which might have come from the 
ite to pages of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” but which 
resent were said to have been verified on the 
y em- scene by Joseph J. Lyman, special agent 
rein- for the Department of Justice, by FBI in- 
untry vestigators, and by Deputy Sheriff John 
e role Paul of Oglethorpe County. Paul turned 
pe of state’s evidence after an Oglethorpe cotton 
planter was accused by the witnesses, his 
Presi- former employes, of having operated a 
ns as peonage system under the protection of 
into Georgia’s debtor laws. He impressed them 
It is into service on one pretext or another, it 
irma- 
uick- “Gen. James E. Oglethorpe, M.P., who 
- talk mourned over the death of a friend in a debtor’s 
va prison in England, founded Georgia in 1733 as 





a refuge for indigent debtors. Originally, the 
"mportation of Negro slaves was forbidden. 
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was charged, never paid them wages, and 
forcibly prevented them from leaving. This 
is the picture they painted: 

To ensnare his help, the planter would 
place a Negro under obligation to him by 
paying his fine for a minor offense, or 
lending money to him or offering him a 
“place to live” in return for a “little 
work.” Once on the plantation, the Negro 
would find he was never able to get even. 
Food was rationed every two weeks to the 
amount of 24 pounds of meal, 12 pounds 
of uncured salt pork; and a little flour to 
each family. There were no potatoes, salt, 
butter, or milk—the latter was fed to the 
dogs. Clothing was rationed twice a year 
to the extent of a shirt and overalls to the 
men and calico dresses to the women. The 
children were clothed in “hand-me-downs.” 
Pregnant women were kept at work until 
the time came to bear their children. Two 
weeks later they returned to the fields 
with their babies. Youngsters were ex- 
pected to start working at the age of 7. 
All hands worked from dawn to dark and 
never saw a red cent. 

Most of the “peons” found they were 
there for life. Escape was difficult because 
the owner hired outside Negroes to spy on 
them and track them down. When they 
were caught they were sentenced to the 
chain gang for allegedly evading their 
debts. As soon as they expressed their will- 
ingness to return to work, they were mi- 
raculously released. A few years ago the 
“peons” developed a scheme whereby they 
scraped together enough money through 
outside help for bus fare out of the state 








































for one fugitive at a time. Gradually they 
collected in colonies in Chicago, Baltimore, 
and Cleveland. In 1939, the late Gov. 
Henry Horner refused to extradite three 
of them from Illinois who were sought by 
the State of Georgia on charges of bur- 
glary. 

In contrast with this account, News- 
WEEK’s inquiries in Oglethorpe County 
brought the information that the planter 
in question had a “favorable” reputation 
among his neighbors and had never been 
associated locally with peonage. Sources 
close to him described the investigation as 
“just a racket,” designed to arouse “gulli- 
ble” Northerners and sway the political 
sentiments of South Chicago Negroes. 





Sombrero Sideshow 


In Texas the total cost of filing for the 
June 28 election to fill the unexpired Sen- 
ate term of the late Morris Sheppard is a 
3-cent stamp for mailing an application. 
By last week nineteen assorted aspirants 
who had put up that sum were regaling 
the Lone Star State with a political circus 
which might have made Phineas T. Bar- 
num hide in shame. 

As “Pappy” W. Lee O’Daniel, the flour 
salesman who won two terms as Governor 
with the Ten Commandments as a plat- 
form, formally tossed his sombrero into the 
ring and became the odds-on favorite over 
Representatives Martin Dies and Lyndon 
B. Johnson and Attorney General Gerald 
P. Mann (Newsweek, May 5), the side- 
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‘Admiral’ Hatfield (center) called for a ‘five-ocean navy’ 


























































show featured a goat-gland doctor, a self- 
styled admiral, a Prohibitionist, a tin-can 
reclaimer, a laxative maker, and two op- 
timistic Republicans. 

The goateed goat-gland surgeon, John R. 
Brinkley, who thrice sought the Governor- 
ship of Kansas and is now bankrupt 
(Newsweek, April 7), promised to cover 
the state “like the morning dew.” Where- 
upon William Allen White, the sage of Em- 
poria, Kan., warned his southern friends: 
“He is irresistible to the moron mind, and 
Texas has plenty of such!” 

The “Admiral,” “Commodore” Bazil M. 
Hatfield, a white-bearded chemurgist who 
operates a flagship called Texas Steer on 
the Trinity River, campaigned on a plat- 
form calling for a “five-ocean navy,” 
“enough planes to darken the sky at noon- 
day,” and the dredging of the 25-foot-wide 
channel of the Trinity for navigation 
between his Fort Worth home and 
Dallas. 

The Prohibitionist, the Rev. Sam Mor- 
ris, a Baptist minister, sought to restore 
the Eighteenth Amendment, of which 
Sheppard was author, by broadcasting 
daily pleas for dollar bills. 

The tin-can reclaimer, Arlon Barton 
“Cyclone” Davis Jr., author-editor who 
makes fence wire out of the scrap metal, 
built a portable jail on a trailer from which 
to campaign, in a convict suit, to protest 
a one-hour sentence he received a year ago 
for breaking up an O’Daniel rally. 

The radio-broadcasting manufacturer of 
“Crazy Water” laxatives, Hal H. Collins, 
featured a hillbilly band, black-faced come- 
dians, “drugstore cowboys,” and a swallow- 
tailed “Senator Fishface” at his rallies, and 
gave away free mattresses to the largest 
families in attendance. But when his friend 
O’Daniel entered the contest, he politely 
withdrew. 

The two Republicans who dared to raise 
their heads in Democratic Texas, Enoch F. 
Fletcher, Grav? So)'ne lawyer, and Politte 


Noninterventionists Wheeler, Lindbergh, Norris, and Thomas renewed their pledge to their flag 


Elvins, Pharr citrus rancher, had the 
double disadvantage that they offered no 
free attractions. 





Pressure Parade 


For 24 hours a day since May 9, a 
weary line of men and women have 
trudged up and down in front of 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, 
picketing the White House in a “per- 
petual peace vigil” to be maintained until 
President Roosevelt “declares peace.” 
Sponsored by the nine-month-old Amer- 
ican Peace Mobilization, which claims 
1,000,000 followers, the picket line swings 
a railroad lantern bearing the plea: “Keep 
the light of peace burning” and carries 
placards shouting “No Convoys” and “No 
AEF.” e 

Although the Rev. John B. Thompson, 
youthful Baptist minister and University 
of Oklahoma teacher, is the APM’s chair- 
man, the pickets are actively led by Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field, great-grandson of the original Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt and former national 
secretary of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, who declares that “we do not want 
to see either side win” the war and de- 
mands a postwar Marxist “international 
corporation of workers.” 

Last week the Dies committee heard 
Miss Mary Spargo, former Washington 
Daily News reporter, and Miss Hazel 
Huffman, onetime Brooklyn nurse, testify 
that APM meetings which they had at- 
tended clearly indicated that the group 
is Communist-dominated. A few days later 
the pickets, already attacked five times 
by servicemen on leave, were themselves 
picketed by Abe Tikotsky, Washington 
electrician, who bore a placard reading: 
“We Americans protest Communists pick- 
eting the White House.” And John T. 


Flynn’s liberal, five-year-old Keep Amer- 
* . Pp 





N. Y. Daily News photo 


ica Out of War Congress, planning to 
March on Washington 500 strong over 
Memorial Day, charged that the APM is 
as much a Communist front as was the 
defunct American League for Peace and 
Democracy. 

Similar indications of a schism in the 
noninterventionist front were apparent at 
a rally of 22,000 persons staged by the 
America First Committee at Madison 
Square Garden in New York, where a 
claque of German-American Bundists and 
other Axis sympathizers howled down the 
suggestion that Irving Berlin’s “God Bless 
America” be sung. When Flynn, who pre- 
sided as chairman of America First’s New 
York chapter, heard that Joseph McWil- 
liams, convicted Jew-baiter, was in the 
seventh row, he declared: “Just because 
some misguided fool who happens to be a 
Nazi gets a few tickets, this meeting of 
American citizens is called a Nazi meet- 
ing.” 

To all such Fascists in their audience, 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler, Kathleen Norris, and Norman 
Thomas gave their answers by outstretch- 
ing their arms in the pledge to the Ameri- 
can flag—a gesture commonly used in 
schools but now, because it somewhat re- 
sembles the Fascist salute, being supplant- 
ed by a military-type salute. Then the 
aviator demanded that “warmongers” be 
replaced with a national leadership “that 
places America first,” and the Montana 
Senator declared: “If President Roosevelt 
repudiates his election pledges to the 
American people—not to take us into 4 
foreign war—the American people will lose 
faith not only in their President but in 
their government.” 

Similarly, at the Oglethorpe University 
Commencement near Atlanta, Joseph P. 
Kennedy, former Ambassador to London, 
warned that any attempt to “divert the 
tides of the mighty revolution now sweep- 
ing Asia and Europe” would “end in fail- 
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ure and disgrace abroad, in disillusion- 
ment and bankruptcy at home.” 

The interventionists, meanwhile, were 
playing upon public opinion to support 
increased aid to Britain. The Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, 
which already had spent $500,000 in 
twelve months, as compared with the 
$400,000 outlay of America First in nine 
months, dug into its bankroll again to 
buy newspaper advertisements demanding 
“Convoy Now.” Bishop Henry W. Hob- 
son, of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Southern Ohio, chairman of the Fight for 
Freedom Committee, told the Presby- 
terian general assembly in St. Louis that 
a pacifist was an “ally of Hitler” and that 
“the interventionist position is the short- 
est and probably the only way to a Chris- 
tian peace.” And P. D. Houston, president 
of the American Bankers Association, told 
The Nashville Banner: “The sooner 
America gets into the war, the sooner the 
war will end.” 

How this continuing, unofficial debate 
on foreign policy was affecting public 
opinion was demonstrated in three ways: 


First, the Gallup Poll reported that for 
the first time a 52 per cent majority of 
the people supported convoys, while only 
11 per cent opposed them. The percentage 
in favor ranged from 74 in the South to 
55 in the East, 51 in the West, and 42% 
in the Midwest. 


Second, the golden-jubilee convention 
in Atlantie City of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, which, with 2,000,- 
009 members, claims to be the world’s 
women’s group, endorsed “the 
policy of giving whatever aid is necessary 
to those nations whose defense is deemed 
vital to the defense of the United States, 
because they are defending their independ- 
ence against the threat of totalitarianism 
and thereby halting its advance.” 


Third, The Saturday Evening Post, 
hitherto noninterventionist organ, editori- 
ally changed its tack on the ground that 
the country is now committed to war. 
Declaring that the “American crusade,” 
in which “the American government has 
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proclaimed that Hitler must be de- 
stroyed,” might involve the reconquest of 
Europe by American man power and the 






possibility of defeat, The Post concluded: 
“But to go back is to face the possibility 
of national death. Why? Because it is 
not probable that a Falstaff nation, so 
rich and so free, would be able to survive 
in one world with Hitler.” 












Turkey Day Retreat 


At the New Deal’s birth, President 
Roosevelt announced he would try a varie- 
ty of experiments, but that if they didn’t 
work, he would admit failure and call them 
off. Last week, after having advanced 
Thanksgiving one week from the last 


Thursday in November each year since 
1939 in order to lengthen the Christmas 
shopping season, he told his press con- 
ference that in 1942 the holiday would be 
shifted back to the date made traditional 
by Abraham Lincoln. The change was not 
made effective this year, he explained, be- 
cause it was too late to revise calendars, 
football schedules, and department-store 
plans. One reporter, who recalled that six- 
teen states refused to follow the President’s 
lead last year, gasped: “Why, that’s just 
plain appeasement!” 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce had found, Mr. Roosevelt replied 
with a grin, that the expected expansion of 
retail sales had not occurred. This was 
borne out by a poll of 200 New York City 
merchants taken by George A. Sloan, com- 
missioner of the city’s Department of Com- 
merce, which indicated that the Christ- 
mas shopping season had not begun earlier 
when Thanksgiving was advanced (see 
chart) and that only 37 per cent of the 
stores preferred the early date. 


60 Years of Mercy 


Clara Barton, a spinster with the heart 
of a lion, called 50 men and women to her 
home in Washington, D. C., on a warm 
spring evening in 1881 and organized the 
“Association of the American Red Cross,” 
seventeen years after the founding of the 
international body in Geneva. Conceived 
solely to relieve suffering on the battle- 
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field, the American Red Cross has since 
expanded to embrace every type of dis- 
aster, and its emblem has flown at the 
scene of 2,600 floods, fires, earthquakes, 
and wars at home and abroad. 

Confronted by its greatest challenge as 
a result of the present European and 
Asiatic conflicts, the Red Cross passed its 
60th anniversary last Wednesday and was 
too busy to celebrate it. As the day went 
almost unnoticed by the public, the or- 
ganization paused only to present a bou- 
quet to its only surviving founder, Mrs. 
Peter V. de Graw, 91, of Washington. 
From that handful of devoted pioneers, 
she noted, the American Red Cross has 
grown until it now numbers 8,700,000 
members in 3,721 chapters and 6,585 
branches in all the states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the insular possessions. 

Accounting for his stewardship since 
the opening of the war, Chairman Norman 
H. Davis announced that relief expendi- 
tures to all nations totaled $35,015,599 as 
of May 1, almost half of which went to 
Great Britain. The balance was appor- 
tioned among unoccupied France, Finland, 
Central Poland, China, Spain, and Greece 
and Yugoslavia until they were overrun 
by the Nazis. Principal items were 3,846, 
317 garments and 20,125,073 surgical 
dressings turned out by nearly 1,000,000 
women volunteers, with a value of $10,- 
377,849. The organization itself has fur- 
nished $18,517,351 of the total out of a 
$22,000,000 war-relief fund subscribed by 
the public, and the government has con- 
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New York statistics proved the President wrong 
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tributed $16,498,248 out of a Congres- 
sional appropriation of $50,000,000. 
Here at home, the Red Cross has ex- 
tended a merciful hand to 166,000 victims 
of 122 disasters in 39 states during the 
















past year at a total expense of $1,300,000. 


Westrick Echo 


Dr. Gerhardt Alois Westrick, commer- 
cial counselor to the German Embassy, 
left the country hastily last August when 
it was discovered that he was Adolf Hit- 
ler’s special envoy to American big busi- 
ness. 

The Westrick case found a parallel last 
week when it was discovered that Dr. Kurt 
Rieth, German Minister to Austria in the 
feverish period culminating in the assassi- 
nation of Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss in 
1934, had been in New York for two 
months. Responsible sources charged that 
he was circulating in financial circles in 
an attempt to buy up cheaply Amer- 
ican-owned oil properties in Eastern 
Europe, specifically the Hungarian sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. 

When he flew into this country from 
























































Wide World 


‘Deported’ to Ohio, Chirillo returned to his New York shoe-repair shop 


about it, so long as they do not apply for 





election day, Lawrence McDaniel, Demo. 





Rio de Janeiro in March, it was disclosed, relief within a year, although the state ex- _crat, finally conceded his defeat for gov- the 
he listed as one of his destinations the pended thousands of dollars to carry out ernor of Missouri after a legislative re- the 
office of Walter C. Teagle, board chair- the letter of the law. count had increased the apparent 3,613- 9 the 
man of Standard of New Jersey, and was vote margin of Gov. Forrest C. Donnell, vie 
reported to — — pergend — Republican, by 4,000 ballots. f 
as “a very dear friend” of the oilman. : : for 
Teagle disclaimed any connection with the Week in the Nation Buast: The blackened bodies of four- in; 
ex-diplomat or any knowledge of his ob- WPA: President Roosevelt asked Con- teen miners, seared by a gas explosion 325 An 
jectives here. Reached at his $600-a-month _ gress for $886,000,000 to finance the Works feet underground, were recovered in the to 
suite in the Waldorf-Astoria, Dr. Rieth re- | Projects Administration for the fiscal year Bicknell Coal Co.’s Panhandle mine near mo 


fused to be interviewed, insisting that 
he was here on “an entirely personal 
financial affair” and would return to Ger- 
many shortly. 





Legal Bounce 


In 1939, Rosario Chirillo, an unem- 
ployed cobbler who had moved his family 
of seven from Wooster, Ohio, to Mamaro- 
neck, N.Y., in a borrowed $50 truck to 
seek a new start in life, drew $116 in state 
relief funds. Several months later, County 
Judge Frank H. Coyne ordered the Chiril- 
los “deported” to their home state because 
they had lived in New York less than the 
year required for relief benefits. 

Last week, despite the fact that the 
publicity had brought Chirillo a modest 
shoe-repair business, the 64-year-old fa- 
ther and two sons, Louis, 21, and Joseph, 
15, were escorted aboard the Empire State 
Express of the New York Central by two 
deputy sheriffs and started Ohio-ward. 

After spending three days in Wooster 
visiting the cobbler’s 88-year-old mother, 
the father and one son calmly returned to 
Mamaroneck to establish permanent resi- 
dence—this time at their own expense. 
And there is nothing New York can do 


1942, compared with $1,350,650,000 ap- 
propriated for fiscal 1941. This request, 
$109,000,000 lower than his budget esti- 
mate of last January, would support an 
average of 1,000,000 work reliefers, com- 
pared with an average of 1,700,000 on 
WPA rolls in the current fiscal year. In 
mid-May, 1,496,963 were on the WPA. 


Density: The Census Bureau estimated 
that the population of the United States 
per square mile increased from 41.1 per- 
sons in 1930 to 44.2 in 1940, far less than 
prewar Nazi Germany, which had 352.4, 
and Great Britain, which had 504.7. Little 
Rhode Island remained the most densely 
populated state, with 674.2 persons crowd- 
ed into every square mile, while New 
Jersey replaced Massachusetts in second 
place. Nevada was still the most sparsely 
populated state with only one person per 
square mile. 


Finate: Indicted for allegedly bribing 
three Detroit City Councilmen in connec- 
tion with the Herman Gardens housing 
scandal (Newsweek, March 31), Abe 
Smith, wealthy 55-year-old Chicago build- 
ing contractor, leaped or fell to his death 
from the thirteenth floor of the Metropoli- 
tan Building in the Loop. 


Recount: More than six months after 





Bicknell, in Southwestern Indiana. 


InpicTMENT: George E. Browne, presi- 
dent of the International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employes and vice president 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Willie Bioff, czar of Hollywood techni- 
cians as Browne’s personal representative, 
were indicted in New York Federal Dis- 
trict Court for allegedly extorting $550, 
000 through strike threats in the past six 
years from the Paramount, Warner Broth- 
ers, Loew’s, and Twentieth Century-Fox 
film companies. Bioff, who served six 
months in Chicago last year on a nineteen- 
year-old pandering conviction, also is un- 
der indictment in California for $84,384 
income-tax evasion. 


Auren: Princess Stephanie Hohenlohe- 
Waldenburg - Schillingsfiirst of Hungary, 
whose deportation had been ordered last 
December, was released in San Francisco 
by the Immigration Service when its chiel, 
Maj. Lemuel B. Schofield, explained that 
she had “furnished information of inter- 
est” to the Department of Justice. The 
Princess, a friend of Capt. Fritz Wiede- 
mann, Nazi Consul in the Bay City, had 
protested that, if returned to Hungary. 
she would be executed as a self-proclaimed 
enemy of Nazism. 
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Swift Reprisal for Hood’s End 
Marks Fierce New Turn of War 


Sea Drama in Sinkings 
of Hood and Bismarck Matches 
Crete Blitz in Intensity 


The most spectacular events of the war 
last week and this were the sinking of the 
great British battle cruiser Hood and the 
Royal Navy’s swift revenge on the Nazi 
dreadnought that sank her, the battleship 
Bismarck. 

The 42,100-ton Hood went down the 
morning of May 24, in the icy North At- 
lantic between Greenland and Denmark, 
after the German vessel blasted over a 
shell that blew up one of the powder maga- 
zines. Three days later, as the British 
Navy swarmed in a hunt of vengeance, the 
Bismarck herself was sent to the bottom. 
Thus the British took an eye for an eye 
and upheld their hard-slugging traditions 
of the sea, but the incident added fuel to 
the old sea vs. air controversy: it was not 
the guns of a battlewagon that crippled 
the Nazi warship and made her an easy 
victim but torpedo-planes. 

At the same time, in the ferocious battle 
for Crete, British sea power was matched 
in an acid test against German air power. 
And in Iraq the British were attempting 
to reestablish themselves in one of the 
most vital regions of the Middle East be- 


fore the German war machine could con- 
centrate its strength in that area. 

Those were the military episodes. The 
political currents (see page 13) ran even 
deeper and showed the drift of events 
more clearly. Grand Admiral Raeder, chief 
of the German Navy, warned the United 
States in unequivocal terms against con- 
voys. In France, former Vice Premier 
Pierre Laval, the Reich’s most fervent sup- 
porter, made a plea to America not to 
precipitate a world war and instead take 
its place in the new order. 

In Tokyo there was a series of por- 
tentous conferences among key govern- 
ment officials, with the United States the 
chief subject of discussion, while in Indo- 
China the Japanese seized $10,000,000 
worth of American property in a ware- 
house. 

All these events had a common denomi- 
nator—their relationship to Washington 
and the possibility of American participa- 
tion in the war. The Hood was sunk off 
the Greenland coast, almost within the 
zone of the neutrality patrol. 


Invasion by Air 


On the ancient island of Crete, at the 
crossroads of three continents, there began 
last week the most fantastic battle of 
modern times. For the first time in history 
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an army launched a major attack almost 
entirely by air and staked its success on the 
power of its sky fleets to defeat the naval 
and land power of the enemy. 

The Germans struck in the hours just 
before dawn on the morning of May 20, 
after a terrific aerial bombardment that 
had lasted several days. The attack had 
many of the nightmare characteristics fore- 
cast for the invasion of Britain itself. Over 
Crete’s three principal cities, Canea, Can- 
dia, and Rethymno on the northern coast, 
first came waves of dive bombers and 
pursuit planes, dropping explosives and 
machine-gunning. Then came great trans- 
ports, and from their bellies men dropped 
by the score, shaking off parachutes as 
they landed and going into action with 
deadly automatic guns, rifles, and gre- 
nades. At the same time, gliders, towed 
by other transports, severed their tow 
lines and, dipping gently to earth on 
air currents, skidded to a landing on steel 
runners. 

King 

One of the first Nazi objectives was the 
house where King George II, who escaped 
from Greece last month, was staying. A 
British military attaché, Col. J. S. Blunt, 
who had been with the King, described the 
scene: “Large gliders swept over the house, 
circled around for a long time . . . Shortly 
afterward we saw troop-carrying planes, 
flying from the west very low in chains of 
three. They seemed endless. Then the 
parachutists started coming down.” 

The Nazis failed, however, to capture 
King George. Forewarned by the prelimi- 
nary bombing raids, the King and his 
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Air and sea power come to grips in the struggle for ancient Crete 








Calendar of the War 
1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 the Russo-Finnish war began. It end- 
ed March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. A great German air offensive be- 
gan against Britain on Aug. 8 and con- 
tinued through September but failed to 
break British morale. Italy conquered 
British Somaliland and invaded Egypt 
Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and 
Nov. 24 German diplomacy and German 
threats brought Japan, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Slovakia into the Axis al- 
liance. At the end of 1940 Italy suffered 
two major reversals: the Duce’s invasion 
of Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown 
back into Albania; and the British 
offensive from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, 
drove Italian forces into Libya in twelve 
days. 


1941 


Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 


March 2—Bulgaria joins Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

March 27—Army coup nullifies Yugo- 
slav-Axis pact. King Peter enthroned. 

April 3-13—Italo-German forces push 
British from Bengasi to Egyptian-Libyan 
frontier. 

April 6-May 1—Hitler invades Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Yugoslav Army col- 
lapses. Greek King and government flee 
to Crete, and British announce 48,000 of 
original 60,000 BEF evacuated. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 

April 19-May 22—British forces in 
Iraq clash with Iraqi troops. 

May 10—Hess flies to Britain. 


May 15—Pétain agrees to closer co- 
operation with Germany. 

May 20—Duke of Aosta and main 
Italian force surrender to British in 
Ethiopia. German parachutists and glid- 
er troops gain foothold in Crete despite 
violent British and Greek defense. 

May 24—The 42,100-ton British battle 
cruiser Hood, largest warship afloat, is 
sunk by the new 35,000-ton German 
battleship Bismarck. 

May 27—British announce the sinking 
of the Bismarck. 
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Freyberg, British chief in Crete 


party had left their Canea headquarters 
the previous night. The next day they fled 
into the central mountains, where Minos 
built his labyrinth and from which the 
mythical Daedalus and his son Icarus fled 
by air on wings fastened to their shoulders 
by wax. This week, George arrived in Cairo 
and explained that his presence in Crete 
constituted a military liability. 

The parachutists formed only the first 
wave of the invaders from the skies. After 
them came not only the gliders, but Jun- 
kers 52 transports filled with air infantry 
and carrying mortars and light field guns. 
These men were part of the famous air 
divisions recently organized by the Ger- 
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man Army. Each has 7,000 men, is divided 
into two infantry regiments, has 24 75. 
millimeter mountain guns, or pack hoy. 
itzers, and some 37-millimeter anti-tank 
guns. All wear a special uniform, not up. 
like that of the parachutists. This garh 
was one of the confusing elements in the 
scene. Prime Minister Churchill, on the 
first day of the invasion, charged that the 
parachutists wore New Zealand battle 
dress, which would justify their executioy 
as spies. A few days later the German 
High Command denied this and announced 
that if any were executed it would take 
reprisals in the ratio of ten to one. 

The main German attack was directed 
at Maleme airport in the western part of 
Crete, near Canea and not far from the 
British naval base at Suda Bay, with its 
fine 8-square-mile anchorage. Other Ger. 
man detachments, however, continued to 
drop at Rethymno and Candia, where the 
British were forced time and again to wipe 
them up in fierce fighting. 

But the great blow to the British fell 
on the third day of the battle. In London 
it was announced that the RAF had been 
withdrawn from Crete. Churchill explained 
that this was caused not by lack of planes 
but by lack of airdromes. The Germans 
had simply bombed them to pieces. Be- 
hind this stark fact lay the old and ter- 
rible story of Nazi air superiority. Operat- 
ing from nearby bases in Greece, in the 
Cyclades Islands and in the Italian Dodec- 
anese, the dive bombers and _ pursuit 
planes harassed the British ground de- 
fenders at will. And the extremely vulner- 
able troop transport planes apparently 
dropped their cargoes without undue hin- 
drance. 

This week the RAF made a belated ef- 
fort to recover its offensive power in Crete. 
Long-range fighters and bombers, presum- 
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FORMATION OF AIR INFANTRY TRANSPORTS 
"MARCHING FORA VERTICAL ENVELOPMENT 
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ably based on Egypt, soared across the 
Mediterranean and attacked the Germans 
in the air and on the ground. Since the 
British have no regular pursuit planes with 
this range, they appeared to be using con- 
yerted bombers—probably Bristol Blen- 
heims and American Martins. 

For four days the German High Com- 
mand did not even refer to the invasion of 
Crete in its communiqués. Then, on May 
o4, it announced that the western part of 
the island was in Nazi hands and described 
the operations with that ominous phrase 
“ontinuing according to plan.” This week 
the danger point for the New Zealand, 
British, and Greek troops composing the 
defending army commanded by Maj. Gen. 
Bernard C. Freyberg, New Zealand World 
War hero, appeared to be in the Canea 
sector. 

With the Germans in full control 
of the Maleme airport and constantly re- 
inforcing their troops by air at this point, 
the British admitted that an attack had 
broken through their lines to the west of 
Canea. 

This week the Germans also landed 
some tanks by air, and should it turn out 
that they have mastered this problem of 
transport, it will be one of the really great 
innovations of the war. 

The only British advantage in what 
Churchill called “this very strange and 
grim” battle was sea power. British war- 
ships immediately took up guard north of 
the Island to halt any Nazi attempt to 
support the aerial invaders from the sea. 
On Wednesday night the Germans tried. 
But in the darkness the British warships 
located an entire fleet of Greek fishing ves- 
sls laden with Nazi troops, plus a few 
transports and an Italian destroyer. With 
gunfire and by ramming, the navy sank 
the ships, leaving the dark sea filled with 
struggling troops. 

In answer to the British naval action, 
however, the Germans turned dive bomb- 
ers loose, later claiming to have sunk elev- 
en cruisers, eight destroyers, one subma- 
rine, and five speed boats. On Tuesday the 
British admitted loss of the cruisers 
Gloucester and Fiji and the destroyers 
Juno, Greyhound, Kelly, and Kashmir, 
but declared that damage to two battle- 
ships and several other cruisers was not 
Serious. 


De Gaulle Threat 


The mounting crisis in the relations be- 
tween the French Government at Vichy 
and the United States and Britain carried 
the possibility of a portentous political de- 
velopment: the recognition by Washington 
and London of Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s 
Free French movement as the government 
of France. The latent explosive quality of 
this situation was indicated by Vichy’s 
threats last week to reconquer the colonies 
which have gone over to the Free French 
and the desertion of Syrian troops and of- 































































































International 


Gen. Georges Catroux, one of the strongest Free French leaders 


ficers to the de Gaulle forces in Palestine. 
It also turned the spotlight on the or- 
ganization and leaders of the Free French 
—one of the greatest anomalies of the war 
in itself. 


Organization 

The de Gaulle forces were built up, or 
just grew, in the summer of 1940. General 
de Gaulle himself had fled from France at 
the time of the armistice and almost im- 
mediately began to broadcast from Lon- 
don against the Pétain regime. Other 
Frenchmen from all parts of the Empire 
and from European France came in a 
steady trickle to join him, and the so- 
called Free French Committee was estab- 
lished. 

In August a treaty was signed with the 
British Government by which the Free 
French pledged themselves to fight to the 
finish against Germany but were specifical- 
ly exempted from bearing arms against 
other Frenchmen. 

The formal headquarters are still in 
London at No. 4 Carlton Gardens. But the 
Free French forces are actually extremely 
decentralized. Some 1,000 pilots and an 
unknown number of men serving in the 
navy are commanded from London. But 
the biggest military center is in the steam- 
ing town of Brazzaville in French Equa- 
torial Africa. 

These French African territories include 
the colonies of Chad, the Cameroons, and 
Gabon with a total area of 720,919 square 
miles. In them the Free French have 
gathered together a force of some 17,000 
men out of a total of 50,000 in all the 





Free French armies. French Equatorial 
Africa’s chief importance is strategic. It 
forms a band connecting the British col- 
onies in West Africa with Egypt and the 
Sudan, and over it fly American planes 
on the way to Britain’s Middle East 
fronts. 

What is probably the second largest 
Free French force is serving with the 
Army of the Nile in the Middle East. It 
took part in the conquest of Libya, is still 


engaged against the Italians in East 
Africa, and has been concentrated in 


Palestine on the borders of Syria. There 
the British are using it as a political as 
well as a military threat. Free French 
planes have showered Syria with leaflets, 
denouncing Vichy and asking the French 
troops to come over to the British side. 
This campaign scored its first notable 
success last week when Col. Philibert Col- 
let rode across the border with some 200 
of his Circassian cavalry, an outfit or- 
ganized by Collet himself, a famous desert 
fighter whose organization of horsemen, 
wearing a uniform like that of Russian 
Cossacks, had been the bodyguard of Gen. 
Maxime Weygand when France was in 
the war. 


Leader 

Until the spring of 1940 Charles de 
Gaulle was only a colonel in the French 
Army. Premier Reynaud, impressed by his 
ideas of mechanized warfare which the 
French General Staff scorned until too 
late, made him a brigadier general. Al- 
though de Gaulle has continued to be the 
outstanding personality in the Free French 
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A New Chapter in Warfare 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN 0. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Although the term “vertical en- 
velopment” has come to take its place 
in our military phraseology of troop 
movements, it remained for the Ger- 
mans, in their attack on Crete, to give 
the world the first demonstration of its 
employment. 

This new encompassing strategy is 
not only the result of German efficiency, 
thoroughness, and boldness, but it is 
also an outgrowth of that much con- 
demned document, the Versailles 
Treaty. It was natural after the World 
War that the Germans, limited in the 
field of motor-driven aviation, should 
turn to the sailplane, commonly known 
as the glider. Governmental direction 
soon made gliding a national sport, and, 
under the stimulus of competitions, 
there were produced in Germany about 
a half million young men who became 
sailplane pilots. 

From this great reservoir of air-mind- 
ed youngsters came the pilots of the 
fighters and bombers of today. And, in 
the development of air transport of 
troops by means of the glider used as a 
trailer, the trained German youths were 
easily shifted from their sporting game 
of sailplaning to piloting these silent 
vehicles of the air under war conditions. 


Ik is axiomatic that, if the spots 
made soft by attack from the air are 
not occupied by foot troops, then no 
local, gains can be exploited. So in 
Crete, having neither a land nor sea 
route to reach their enemy, the Ger- 
mans attempted a vertical penetration 
which, in many respects, is like the hor- 
izontal-wedge formation driven into a 
position from the ground. To be ef- 
fective, a foothold gained in this way 
must be widened quickly and the area 
greatly expanded if it is to become a 
bridgehead capable of being held. 

In the campaign in Holland, where 
vertical envelopment was employed for 
the first time on a large scale by the 
German parachutists and air-borne in- 
fantry, troops were able to arrive by the 
ground route quickly enough to exploit 
the initial gains of the air-borne units. 
But since Crete is an island 60 miles 
offshore and since the British Navy 
was in control of the intervening sea, 
the Germans were forced to vertical-en- 
velopment tactics, not only in the ini- 
tial attack but in reinforcement. 


The Germans were forced to a move- 
ment through the air (see chart, page 
20) founded on the principle applicable 
to road marches and the convoy of 
troops by sea. The “march” through the 
air of the main body—parachute troops 
in transport planes and air infantry 
towed in gliders by bombers—waquld be 
quite similar in formation to the normal 
road march where the troops are cov- 
ered by advance, flank, and rear-guard 
protective troops. However, the pas- 
sage through the air naturally necessi- 
tates additional security in the ceiling 
above. 

As the air train approaches its ob- 
jective, the bombers having prepared 
the ground some time ahead, the para- 
chute troops drop over their assigned 
ground positions and proceed at once to 
their missions. Then comes the air in- 
fantry in gliders, which are so timed 
when cut loose for their landings as to 
widen the foothold of the parachutists 
into a bridgehead. 

To attain maximum success, the ver- 
tical envelopment must include the sur- 
prise factor. This means, of course, em- 
ployment in force not expected, and 
from this point of view the magnitude 
of the vertical envelopment of Crete 
was a surprise not only to the British 
but to all the world. 


But, above all, to be successful, 
this new-type attack requires a new- 
type individual fighter, and he is found 
in the German doughboy of the air now 
being employed in the Battle of Crete. 
This soldier is equipped with pistol, ri- 
fle, some automatic weapon, hand gre- 
nades, demolition material, collapsible 
bicycle, and portable radio. He seizes, 
holds, and exploits ground gains until 
such time as he can be supported by air- 
borne tanks and artillery. He carries his 
iron rations and is instructed in meth- 
ods to supplement them, when practi- 
cal, in living off the country. He is 
taught how to care for himself under all 
field conditions. He is trained thorough- 
ly in the full meaning of the principle 
of individual initiative and in the ne- 
cessity for teamwork in group action. 
He is a formidable ground fighter, this 
new-type soldier of the air infantry, 
and his debut by glider in Crete marks 
a new chapter in the history of war- 
fare. 








movement, four other men have also risey 
to leadership. 


Gen. Georces Catroux: Aside from de 
Gaulle, Catroux is the most influential of 
the Free French leaders. As a five-star 
general he far outranked de Gaulle an 
was Governor General of Indo-China 
the time of the French collapse. Refusing 
to obey Vichy’s orders, he left for London 
and joined the Free French, its foremost 
recruit. 

Like many others of the Free French, 
Catroux has been a colonial administrator 
and soldier all his life. In the World War 
he headed the French mission in Arabia, 
helped Marshal Lyautey suppress the Riff 
rebellion in Morocco in 1926, and then 
fought against the Druse tribesmen in 
Syria. Catroux is now in command of the 
Free French forces in the Middle East and 
apparently has his headquarters in Pales- 
tine, whence he has been directing the 
propaganda drive in Syria for the Free 
French. 


ApmiraAL Emite Muse.ier: The Ad- 
miral is the only French sailor of note to 
go over to the Free French. When the 
collapse came last spring, he left his job 
as head of armament factories in Bor- 
deaux, rushed to Paris, destroyed valua- 
ble papers in the Admiralty Office, and 
escaped to Britain. This episode was in 
line with his World War record, when he 
designed and commanded Q ships against 
submarines and took part in the French in- 
tervention in the Russian revolution of 
1917. 

From his headquarters in London he 
commands all the French naval units that 
joined the British or were seized in Brit- 
ish ports after the battle of Oran. These 
include two battleships, the 22,189-ton 
Paris and Courbet, finely designed ships 
but old and with a speed of only 16 knots. 
He also commands the 1,000 Free French 
pilots now flying with the RAF against 
Germany. 


Gen. Epovarp pe Larminat: Like de 
Gaulle, de Larminat was only a colonel 
in the French Army. But he held an ex- 
tremely important post: chief of staff in 
General Weygand’s Army of the Levant. 
Last summer he left Syria and joined the 
Free French in the Middle East. De Gaulle 
made him a general and appointed him 
commander in French Equatorial Africa. 
He comes from an old military family from 
Lorraine. The Free French emblem is the 
Cross of Lorraine, the insignia of Joan of 
Are. 


Gen. Pavut Le Gentitnomme: The 
career of General Le Gentilhomme has 
been centered in the French colonies. In 
1909 he fought the last pirate chieftain in 
Indo-China. In 1932, in the same colony, 
he suppressed a Communist uprising with- 
out bloodshed. At the time of the French 
armistice, Le Gentilhomme was Governor 
of French Somaliland and immediately 
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Made in two types: 
ALL-WEATHER and 
STOP-NOTCH RIB 


NEVER BEFORE, TIRES LIKE THESE ! | 


' 
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There is no yardstick for measuring these two superb new 
1941 Goodyear Double Eagle Airwheels — because there 
have never been tires like them before. Built of superlative 
materials developed within the past year, they offer you a 


ombination of rugged endurance, soft-riding luxury and 


stop-on-a-dime safety that marks a 
1ew peak in tire performance. They 
are treaded with the longest-wearing 
tubber ever to gird a passenger car 
tire. They are sinewed with a newly- 
perfected high tensile cord so much 
stronger that four plies equal six 


plies of conventional cord in bruise resistance—an advance 
that gives you heavy-duty performance without road-pounding 
stiffness! And when it comes to safety — both the new 
Double Eagle All-Weather center traction and Stop-Notch 
Rib treads stop a car quicker on any road than any previous 
tire of either type. These are far, 


far better tires than the average 
“Sunday driver’ needs. But to the 
man who drives far and fast and 
often, their magnificent safety is 
worth many times their slightly 
higher price. 


Double Eagle, Airwheel, All-Weather, LifeGuard— 
..M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





1. “Here’s a sizzling African adventure story 
right out of a refrigerator salesman!” writes 
a correspondent. “Having some slack time 

in Nairobi, I decided to see a zoo in the 
rough—to get a close-up peek at how some 
of these weird Tanganyikan animals look 
and act in their own back yard. So I lined 
up a white hunter who mapped out a trip. 


2. “About the only luxuries we took along were my razo 
and some Canadian Club. That whisky soon proved 
godsend. It was like this. One day we ran across a sleey 
ing rhinoceros. Fooled by his peaceful look, I went to 
close. All at once, he was up and after me! 


3. “I confess, I was scared—too scared 
even to run. But I managed, somehow, 
to uproot my feet and dive behind a tree 
just as the beast thundered by. Then one 
of the natives side-tracked him with a 
spear. I'll never forget how almighty good 
Canadian Club tasted after that escape. 
I’m through with zoos in the rough, but 
this fine old whisky and I have been 
faster friends than ever, ever since!” 


CHANGE TODAY, AS THOUSANDS HAVE 
: M4 Taste for yourself why more Americans drink 


Why do twice as many 

Americans now drink 

Canadian Club as did a 
few years ago? Why have they changed 
to this rare, imported whisky? 

The answer is in Canadian Club’s 
utterly distinctive flavor—its all-round 
agreeable nature—that surprises and de- 
lights al] tastes. Men themselves say 
Canadian Club is “Jight as Scotch,” 


“rich as rye,” “satisfying as bourbon.” 


Yet it has a delicious flavor all its own. 

In Scotland, as in U.S.A., Canadian 
Club is the leading imported whisky. 
It is a favorite in 87 lands. Discover 
why, for yourself. Just try this unusual 
whisky in your usual drink, and taste 
the pleasing difference. Start to enjoy 
Canadian Club today! Canadian Club 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 6 years old. 
90.4 proof. Imported by Hiram Walker 
& Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


IN 87 LANDS 
NO OTHER WHISKY 
TASTES LIKE 


a (A 1 
Canatian 


Copr. 1941, Hiram Walker & Sons Inc. 
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resigned to join the Free French. At the 
‘end of April he was with the de Gaulle 
forces in Italian East Africa and last 
month frightened Vichy into declaring 
that the Free French were about to take 
over Somaliland. 


Oil and Lifeline 


The spectacular battle for Crete last 
week overshadowed the rest of the struggle 
in the Middle East, of which the island is 
only an outpost. But in Iraq the British 
were pushing to completion a combined 
military and political offensive that, if suc- 
cessful, would once again assure them pos- 
session of the invaluable oil fields dotting 
that area. 

The military objective was to extend and 
strengthen the loose control already exer- 
cised over most of Iraq by the RAF and 
the British Army. One step in this was an 
advance along the oil pipeline between 
Trans-Jordan and Bagdad, where the 
British occupied “H2,” one of the chief 
pumping stations. Another was the cross- 
ing of the Euphrates River and the cap- 
ture of the town of Feluja. This gave the 
British control of the irrigation systems on 
the Euphrates, made the occupation of 
Bagdad easier, and isolated Iraqi forces 
between the capital and Basra. 

A great factor in these successes was 
the well-organized British air network in 
the Middle East. Its completeness was 
shown in the trips made by Capt. James 
Roosevelt, in the Middle East as a mili- 
tary observer. He arrived at Basra, flew to 
Egypt, and last week sped to Palestine, 
where he saw Martin bombers and Curtiss 
Tomahawks in RAF service, and then to 
Habbaniya airport in Iraq. During his stop 
there the field was machine-gunned by 
Nazi planes. 

The political side of the British of- 
fensive became apparent this week with re- 
ports from Ankara that Rashid Ali Beg 
Gailani, leader of the rebel Iraq Govern- 
ment, was fleeing to Turkey and that his 
family had already arrived. British mili- 
tary advances and uprisings among the 
desert tribes had reputedly brought his 
government to the verge of collapse. Along 
with this, the British had also brought out 
into the open their own Iraqi supporters, 
Abdul Ilah, the young regent whom 
Gailani had deposed, and Nuri El Said 
Pasha, former Premier of Iraq. 

In the Libyan desert, meanwhile, both 
British and Germans passed the quietest 
week since the start of the big Axis drive. 
But in Ethiopia the British continued to 
pick up exhausted Italian garrisons. At 
Alagi, the Duke of Aosta and his con- 
querors put on quite a show, the Duke’s 
19,000 men marching out to the skirl of 
South African bagpipes to surrender. At 
Debra Markos in the Amhara Mountains, 
4 garrison numbering nearly 9,000 surren- 
dered. In the lake district, south of Addis 
Ababa, the British early last week took 
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The Hood, Largest but Not the Most Powerful 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


| in addition to the nat- 
ural wish for revenge made the British 
anxious to catch the German battleship 
Bismarck after she had sunk the Hood. 
The Nazi numerical inferiority in war- 
ships is an incitement to audacity, and 
there was always a chance that the 
Bismarck, instead of returning to a base 
in Norway or Germany, might have 
tried to slip into the Mediterranean. 
The appearance of such an antagonist 
there certainly would not have been 
welcome to Admiral Cunningham, en- 
gaged as he is in a test against Ger- 
man air power. 

The British unquestionably placed 
their own heavy battleships between the 
Bismarck and any port she might have 
tried to make, but the interception was 
a great feat. In addition, the fact that 
they had no battleship except the new 
King George V, and possibly its sister 
ship, the Prince of Wales, which was 
able to engage the enemy on equal terms 
was a handicap. These vessels of the 
George V class have the same speed as 
the new German battleships, 30 knots, 
and their ten 14-inch guns are consid- 
ered equal to the eight 15-inch guns of 
the Bismarck class. Nothing else except 
cruisers, lighter craft, or planes could 
have caught the Bismarck unless her 
speed had been cut by damages. More- 
over, the area of the chase is full of 
mists at this time of year which would 
hinder the effectiveness of the air look- 
out also. 


The Bismarck probably was not 
out in search of a fleet engagement 
when it sank the Hood, but was on a 
raiding expedition. This seems probable 
because the encounter took place off 
Greenland, in the vicinity of the north- 
ern convoy routes from America to the 
British Isles. By constant submarine 
scouting in this area, the Germans could 
determine the exact routes the convoys 
were taking, their composition, and the 
strength and character of the escort. 
This information could be radioed back 
to Germany and plans made for a raid. 

The Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, the 
two 26,000-ton battleships, are supposed 
to be disabled in the port of Brest, so a 
ship of the Bismarck class, with her 
high speed and powerful battery, would 
form an excellent nucleus for a raiding 


party. Efficient submarine scouting 
could give the Germans all the advan- 
tage of a surprise attack. 

Since the Hood is an excellent reply 
to the Scharnhorst or Gneisenau, al- 
though not to the Bismarck, it is fair to 
assume that the British had been using 
her as a heavy escort ship for some time, 
and the Germans knew it and made 
their plans accordingly. 


The loss of the Hood is a serious 
one to the British. Nevertheless, it is 
a mistake to confuse the fact that this 
vessel was the largest warship afloat 
with the idea that she also was the most 
powerful. The Hood was not a battle- 
ship, but a battle cruiser. In other 
words, she carried the battery of a bat- 
tleship but not the armor. Protection 
in this class is sacrificed for speed, for it 
is the function of the battle cruiser to 
combine heavy hitting power and the 
dash of the lighter cruiser. 

The battle cruiser was a subject of 
controversy among naval men in the 
years before the last war. At Jutland 
the British lost three, the Invincible, 
the Indefatigable, and the Queen Mary, 
in circumstances very like what must 
have been those of the destruction of 
the Hood. The Queen Mary in particu- 
lar was hit where her armor was insuf- 
ficient, the flash of the explosion pene- 
trated to her magazine, and she blew up. 
Officers on the ship ahead that day said 
they heard an explosion, looked back, 
and she had simply disappeared from 
the surface of the sea. 

The Hood was laid down in 1916, but 
later was redesigned during construc- 
tion to try to meet the lessons of Jut- 
land. Afterward, the total weight of her 
armor and protection was 13,800 tons, 
or a third of the total load displacement, 
which is high. Nevertheless, to correct 
all the weaknesses of the type in pro- 
tection it would have been necessary to 
rebuild from the keel up. 

Specifically, in this instance the weak- 
ness may have been the 3-inch hori- 
zontal main deck armor over the mag- 
azines. The latest practice is to use 
much heavier armor. A clear day and 
a plunging shell from the Bismarck 
fired at long range probably made the 
“unlucky hit” to which Churchill as- 
cribed the loss. 
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The Hood: Britain’s 42,100-ton battle cruiser was 8601 feet long, 
had a beam of 105 feet and a top speed of 32 knots. It carried eight 15- 
inch guns, twelve 5.5-inchers, four torpedo tubes, eight 4-inch anti-aircraft 
guns, and one plane. It had 12-inch side armor but only 3-inch deck armor, 


with lighter lower-deck plating. 


5,000 prisoners and this week announced 
the surrender at Soddu of the entire 
Fascist army in this region, with two divi- 
sional generals. 





Revenge at Sea 


Successful Hunt for Bismarck 
Shows British Atlantic Might 


For months the Germans have boasted 
that their new 35,000-ton battleship, the 
Bismarck, would prove to be the nemesis 
of the biggest warship in the world, 
Britain’s 42,100-ton battle cruiser, the 
Hood. 

The Bismarck’s keel was laid down in 
1936. She was launched in February 1939, 
with Hitler in attendance at the ceremony, 
but not completed until 1940. Her length 
was 7921 feet, her beam 118 feet. Secret 
intelligence gave her 30 knots and eight 
15-inch guns. 

For the British, there was nothing over- 
whelming in these facts. The Hood, too, 
mounted eight 15-inch guns. She was long- 
er, slimmer, and speedier than the Bis- 
marck with her length of 86044 feet, beam 
of 105, and speed of 32 knots. These fig- 
ures, however, failed to tell the whole 
story. The Hood was more lightly ar- 
mored, with vulnerable points which had 
shown up in other battle cruisers at Jut- 
land (see Admiral Pratt’s War Week) . 

Last Saturday morning, the two mon- 
sters met face to face in the gray waters 
of Denmark Straits between Iceland and 
Greenland. The British were in force, with 


the Hood, the recently commissioned 35,000- 
ton Prince of Wales of the King George V 
class and the aircraft carrier Ark Royal 
as the nucleus of the flotilla. The Bis- 
marck was escorted by the heavy cruiser 
Prinz Eugen of the Hipper class. Imme- 
diately the Bismarck opened with her 15- 
inchers and scored a hit in one of the 
Hood’s munitions magazines. There was a 
single tremendous explosion and the ship 
went down. Taking advantage of their 
superior speed, the Bismarck and the 
Eugen fled. 

Practically the entire complement of 
1,341 men on the Hood was given up for 
lost by the British Admiralty, including 
Vice Admiral Lancelot Holland, formerly 
Rear Admiral in the Second Battle Squad- 
ron of the Home Fleet and an inventor of 
recent improvements in anti-aircraft fire; 
and Capt. Ralph Kerr, commander of the 
Hood. 

Thus the Germans made good their 
boast that the Bismarck would prove the 
nemesis of the Hood. But the Royal Navy 
is an able nemesis hunter, and three days 
later its mighty ships and planes won stern 
revenge: the sleek Nazi raider, wounded 
by aerial torpedoes, was finally sent to the 
bottom as she limped toward refuge on the 
French invasion coast. 

If the news of the Hood’s sinking elec- 
trified the world, the end of the Bismarck 
was even more sensational. Americans ris- 
ing for breakfast Tuesday morning heard 
scanty details filtering from London. The 
German ship was spotted around Monday 
noon by a long-range American Consoli- 
dated bomber—renamed the Catalina by 
the British. Once she was located, the fleet 


Jane’s Fighting Ships 


closed in. Torpedo planes roared up from 
the veteran aircraft carrier Ark Roya! and 
hurled two of their projectiles into the Bis. 
marck. They crippled her propulsion and 
her steering; she limped, wabbled. ani 
weaved. The vengeful British closed in fur- 
ther for the kill, and more torpedoes struck 
home. The German commander, Fleet Ad- 
miral Giinther Liitjens, wirelessed Berlin 
that he was fighting back to the last shell. 
Finally, at 11 a.m. British time, the 
pride of the German Navy sank beneath 
the waves some 400 miles off the Frencl 
coast. 

In the Reich, where only a few hours 
earlier the Germans had been boasting how 
British morale had been dented by the 
sinking of the Hood, stunned citizens 
heard the news. And for Americans, alert 
to the fact that the original battle had 
occurred in the hemisphere front yard. 
there was another piece of significant 
news: that an American-made plane had 
spotted the quarry for the kill. 

With the destruction of the Roya! Oak, 
sunk by a submarine on Oct. 14, 1939, and 
of the Hood, the British now have fifteen 
capital ships, the same number as at the 
start of the war. The casualties were made 
good by the George V and the Prince of 
Wales. Besides the Bismarck, the Germans 
lost the 10,000-ton pocket battleship Ad- 
miral Graf Spee in the battle off Monte- 
video Dec. 17, 1939, and the cruisers 
Karlsruhe and Bliicher. 





Sidelights of the War 


German bombs which struck the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London destroyed 
the world’s oldest mummy, that of Ra 
Nefer, an Egyptian of 4,000 B.C., and the 
bones of Queen Berengaria, consort of 
King Richard the Lionhearted. They wer 
part of a famous collection started by John 
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Hunter, “the founder of modern surgery.” 


€ Also lost were two parts of an intestine 
supposed to have been taken surreptitious- 
ly by Antomarchi, one of the physicians 
who performed the autopsy on Napoleon 
at St. Helena. This relic, although of doubt- 
ful authenticity, figured in the long con- 
troversy over the cause of the French Em- 
peror’s death. 


An Italian decree of May 23 ordered 
owners of bars, coffee houses, and restau- 
rants with counters of tin alloy to place 
them at the disposal of the government. 


€ The British will drink enough beer this 
year to yield $588,000,000 in taxes, or 
enough to pay for 111% days of war. Taxes 
on gin, whisky, and other strong alcoholic 
beverages will pay for 2% days. 


€ A single onion brought $12,000 in a raffle 
held in connection with Britain’s War 
Weapons Week, which ended on May 24. 
A whole box of onions was sold for 
$137,532. Onions are so scarce that one was 
sold for $11 on the market, and soldiers 
have been detailed to guard onion patches. 


© One of the first acts of the Italians after 
taking over the Dalmatian coast from 
Yugoslavia was to levy a special tax to re- 
place the famous Lion of St. Mark’s which 
used to stand at Sibenik. The statue, a 
symbol of sixteenth-century Venetian rule, 
was destroyed by Yugoslav nationalists 
in 1928. 


“ Former King Carol of Rumania and red- 
haired Elena Lupescu, who sailed from 
Bermuda on May 19 for Havana, will rent 
an $800-a-month home there. 


* Sparrows in Italy, which heretofore have 
been protected by strict laws, can now be 
trapped and killed “by any means,” the 
government ruled last week. The raising 


of chickens in private homes was also sanc- 
tioned. 


Jane’s Fighting Ships 


The Bismarck: Germany's 35,000-ton battleship was finished after 
the start of the war and many of its specifications were a Nazi secret. With 
a speed of 30 knots, it was 79243 feet long and had the unusually broad 
beam of 118 feet, indicating heavy underwater armor. It carried eight 15- 
inch guns, twelve 5.9-inchers, and also four catapult scouting planes. 


‘Stand Firm!’ 


British Get Invasion Orders; 


Home Front Weaknesses Aired 


On May 24, while the Germans were 
testing their ability to invade an island in 
the Battle of Crete, the government in 
London announced that 14,000,000 leaflets 
would be distributed this week telling Brit- 
ons what to do in case of invasion of their 
own shores. 

The leaflet is called “Beating the In- 
vader” and has a graphic foreword by 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill in which 
he says “it may easily be some weeks be- 
fore the invader has been totally de- 
stroyed.” The Prime Minister’s advice to 
his countrymen is summed up in two 
words: “Stand firm!” 


‘Home Front’ 

If church bells, silent since the outbreak 
of war, do peal again as an invasion warn- 
ing, Britain should find itself efficiently 
organized. The nation has been split up 
into twelve separate, self-contained region- 
al defense zones in order that any part of 
the country that is cut off may function 
independently. 

But there has been no such expert, long- 
range planning for the equally vital prob- 
lems of ARP work and for sheltering and 
evacuating the bombed-out. Where de- 
fense against invasion is under the na- 
tional government, ARP is left to local au- 
thorities. Each municipality has to do its 
own ARP organizing, fire fighting, rehous- 
ing, and the like. The work is frequently 


handicapped by lack of cash or vision or 
both, and some of the same criticisms 
which arose early in the blitzkrieg last Sep- 
tember have cropped up again with the 
spring raids. The issue of The Economist 
which reached New York last week said 
that the organization of ARP from the 
outset was shortsightedly done. One Brit- 
ish town built coffins and a crematorium 
as its sole means of coping with the ex- 
pected air raids. 

There has been considerable criticism 
of this policy, but rarely any as outspoken 
as that by the Virginia-born Lady Astor 
on May 20: “We are losing the battle on 
the home front.” She was speaking in 
favor of a government bill for national 
instead of local control of fire brigades, 
organizing them on regional lines like the 
invasion defense zones. Conditions in Lon- 
don .she called a “public scandal,” putting 
most of the blame on Home Secretary 
Herbert Morrison. Lady Astor spoke with 
firsthand experience since her constituency 
of Plymouth has been blitzed as badly 
as any other British town. 

British newspapers welcomed such frank 
talk, since many of them have been cam- 
paigning against wishful thinking. Public 
interest in the Hess affair, which Churchill 
called “entertaining as well as important,” 
was petering out owing to the fact that 
the government continued to keep mum 
about it, although Air Minister Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair did deny previous reports 
that the Duke of Hamilton had had deal- 
ings with the No. 3 Nazi. The nearest 
thing to a new development was a wise- 
crack: “That l’affaire Hess is so fantastic, 
nobody will now be surprised if some 
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Echoes From the Traffic Roar of Burma Road, Chiang Lifeline 


The following report on the flow of 
supplies over the Burma Road to the 
armies of Chiang Kai-shek was received 
last week from a NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent in China: 


“| The first 115 miles from Lashio in Bur- 
ma, where the trucks are loaded, to Wan- 
ting on the China border, is a tarred and 
well-kept roadway. From there on, de- 
spite recent improvements, there are many 
one-way stretches, sharp curves, and wash- 
outs. Treacherous shoulders have taken a 
toll of hundreds of trucks, and runaway 
vehicles on the hills are numerous. 


“| Japanese bombers from bases at nearby 
Tonkin in Northern Indo-China have hurt 
traffic somewhat, but quick repair work 
keeps the trucks rolling. When the stra- 
tegic Mekong River bridge, which lies at 
the bottom of an inverted V of cliffs, was 
damaged by a lucky hit, a temporary 


bridge was slung across the turbulent 
Mekong by thousands of coolies, and a 
ferry service was established. 


{ The principal trucker is the Southwest 
Transportation Co. Southwest trucks make 
only one round trip a month, and only 1 
per cent of those going into China bring 
anything back. Once 500 trucks were left 
sitting on the docks of Rangoon for three 
months because the company had neglect- 
ed to make plans to store them. 


“Southwest controls about 6,000 trucks, 
though no one knows the exact number 
operating on the road. For a while the 
transport of munitions suffered seriously 
because independent truck owners, known 
as “tickers” in Rangoon, found it more 
profitable to carry goods for commercial 
shippers. Even such government agencies 
as the Yiinnan-Burma highway commis- 
sion tried to bribe truckers to carry non- 


military goods. But now a Burma decre 
makes it compulsory for all truck owney 
to make a minimum number of trips , 
month carrying munitions to China. The 
basic rate is 11 cents per ton-mile. 


{ At present about 300 tons of munitions 
pass over the Burma Road daily and about 
300 tons of other goods. The Chinese ar 
hoping soon for 900 tons a day, and it js 
believed the improvements on the road 
and new large batches of trucks on order 
will make this possible. 


{| The sum of opinion about this supply 
route is: It isn’t as capacious and eflicient 
as it could be; the Chinese are continuing 
to improve it, but there is a lot to le 
done yet, and if the United States really 
decides to send supplies in quantity 
to Chiang, American’ engineers and 
traffic experts will have to supervise the 
road. 





English duchess announces her betrothal 
to Stalin.” 

Meanwhile, the air war was almost at 
a standstill. In London no bombs fell for 
fourteen successive nights, and Britain as 
a whole had but a few scattered, light 
raids. Two dogfights were fought high 
over the English Channel. On May 19 four 
British Spitfire fighters tackled ten yellow- 
nosed Messerschmitt 109s, downed five, 
and turned tail only when 25 more Messer- 
schmitts appeared. And two days later the 
RAF lost six fighters and a bomber and 
the Germans five Messerschmitts in a day- 
light attack on Bethune, 50 miles inside 
occupied France. The same day the British 
also swooped down on the North Sea 
island naval base of Helgoland during a 
football game. Subsequently, they raided 
Cologne, Boulogne, and the Nazi U-boat 
base at St. Nazaire. 





A Free Iceland 


On a map of the North Atlantic Iceland 
looks like a little sunfish, its head turned 
toward Europe, its tail toward Greenland. 
Almost as big as Kentucky, with its 39,709 
square miles, it has a population of only 
120,000. 

Iceland is a desolate land, swept by gales 
and mists. However, its climate, modified 
by the Gulf Stream, is mild, and the aver- 
age temperature in January is no higher 
than Philadelphia’s. Volcanoes and glaciers 
render six-sevenths of the soil unpro- 
ductive. In the fertile areas trees rarely 
grow higher than 10 feet, lawns are a rare 
phenomenon, and the only substantial 
crops are hay, potatoes, and turnips. The 
national wealth comes principally from fish, 
the annual per capita catch being the 
highest in the world—6,400 pounds against 


15 pounds for Britain, the runner-up. Fish 
money has created trim, spotless villages 
and one city, Reykjavik, the capital, which 
harbors one-quarter of the population and 
has electric lighting, streamlined buildings, 
automobiles, and movies. 

Iceland has no unemployment, no il- 
literacy, no beggars, no jails, and no serious 
crime. Never having had a war, it has 
built up neither army nor navy. 

For eleven centuries the island, lying 
700 miles west of Bergen, Norway, and 
2,500 miles northeast of New York, has 
been an outpost of various European na- 
tions. The Irish discovered ‘it around the 
year 795, but the Norwegians, arriving 
about 850, became its permanent settlers. 
The Althing, known as “the Grandmother 
of Parliaments,” was founded in 930 under 
Norwegian control and continued to func- 
tion when Iceland, along with Norway, 
passed under Danish rule in 1381. 

Denmark granted home rule to its col- 
ony in 1874; in 1918, Iceland proclaimed 
itself an autonomous state, acknowledging, 
however, the sovereignty of Denmark’s 
King, Christian X, and the right of Copen- 











The London Daily Herald 


British discard wishful thinking 


wee 


hagen to manage its foreign affairs, 

The conquest of the mother country by 
Germany caused the Althing to take over 
the island’s foreign affairs on April 10, 
1940, just one month before a_ British. 
Canadian force of 80,000 men made a sur- 
prise landing to forestall any possible at- 
tempt by the Nazis to turn the island into 
a naval and aircraft base from which to 
harass the Atlantic convoy routes. 

Since then, German planes have fre. 
quently flown over the island, on at least 
one occasion coming low enough to ma- 
chine-gun British troops. Icelandic waters 
were specifically included in the German 
blockade zone on March 25, and Greenland 
waters were placed under the protection of 
the United States with the extension of the 
patrol zone on April 10. Concentrations of 
German transports have been reported at 
Norwegian ports from which they could 
strike at Iceland, and the naval battle 
near Iceland on May 24 (see page 26) at 
first started an erroneous rumor that the 
German ships had been escorting an ex 
peditionary force. 

Meanwhile, “the Grandmother of Par- 
liaments” already had served notice that 
it would not voluntarily become a men- 
ber of the “new order.” On May 17 the 
Althing announced its intention to sever 
the tie with Denmark and passed three 
resolutions in preparation for incepen¢- 
ence. The first of these dissolved the un 
ion, the formalities to be completed not 
later than at the end of the war. The 
second provided for the election of a reget! 
to exercise the powers of a chief executive, 
and the third stated that when the Dar- 
ish connection is officially renounced, Ice- 
land will become a republic. The Althing 
named as regent 60-year-old Sveill 
Bjérnsson, Minister to Denmark from 
1920 to 1940. As the government’s a 
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yiser On foreign affairs, he negotiated a 
trade treaty with Britain in November 
1939 and visited the United States last 


May. 












Shots at a King 


King Victor Emmanuel succeeded to the 
throne of Italy when his father, King 
Humbert, was assassinated by an anarchist 
in 1900. Only one attempt has been made 
to kill the little monarch in the two-score 
years of his reign, an unusual tecord. The 
single effort was at Milan in 1928, when a 
bom» killed fourteen persons but left the 
King unscathed. 

On May 17 Victor Emmanuel, after vis- 
iting the Albanian capital of Tirana and 
inspecting the Italo-Greek battlefields, was 
driving to take a plane back to Rome, 
accompanied in an open car by the Al- 
banian premier, Shefket Verlaci. Out of 
the roadside crowd stepped a man in peas- 
ant dress who fired four shots, puncturing 
arear tire of the royal automobile but hit- 
ting nobody. 

Rome made no announcement of the in- 
cident for seven days, then said that the 
shots had been intended for the Albanian 
Premier, not for the King. The assailant, 
who had been arrested immediately, was 
identified as Vasil Laci Mihailoff, a 19- 
year-old Greek citizen of Albanian origin. 
Italian police described Mihailoff as a vic- 
tim of “poetic mania” who had been turn- 
ing out free verse at the rate of five poems 
a day. They did not publish any speci- 
mens of his work but said it dealt with 
love and hate among farm animals. 











































Show From Spain 


The 6,735-ton Spanish liner Cabo de 
Hornos arrived at Montevideo last week 
as a propaganda showboat for the Hispano- 
American Council. The ship’s attractions 
included choice food and wines, art and 
handicraft exhibits filling six salons, an 
orchestra, and a periodical, Hispanidad, 
published on board. Prominent among the 
passengers was Oscar Benavides, obese 65- 
year-old friend of the Axis, President of 
Peru from 1933 to 1940, and since then 
Ambassador to Madrid. 

The purpose of the Hispano-American 
Council, organized in Spain last Novem- 
ber, was ostensibly cultural, but its activi- 
ties, spreading through most of the Latin- 
American nations, soon revealed that Ger- 
man and Italian agents found it an ideal 
weapon for spreading their own political 
propaganda. A recent decree of the Franco 
government set up an international Fa- 
lange with headquarters in Madrid 
and branches in Cuba, Chile, Mexico, 
Argentina, Brazil, Peru, and the Philip- 
pines. 

Occasionally, however, the Spaniards 
have overplayed their hand among Latin 
































International 


King Victor escaped 


Americans. Several weeks ago the Marques 
de Luca de Tena, Franco’s Minister to 
Chile, stirred up a wave of anti-Spanish 
sentiment by demanding the suppression 
of anti-Franco articles in the Communist 
daily El Siglo. A fortnight ago, in Buenos 
Aires, the Spanish consul general, Eduardo 
Becerra Herraiz, similarly came a cropper 
by demanding that Maria Beatriz del 
Valle Inclan, Spanish loyalist and daugh- 
ter of the famous novelist, be shipped 
back to Spain. The girl appealed to the 
courts and when Becerra Herraiz huffily 
refused to testify, saying he would “re- 
ceive orders . . . only from Spain,” the 
bench fined him 40 pesos and threatened 
to send him to jail. The Spanish Embas- 
sy’s attempt to high-pressure the Argen- 
tine Government met with failure. 


{ Chile’s 41-year-old Fiihrer, Jorge Gon- 
zalez von Marées, head of the Vanguardia 
Popular Socialista, Nazi party, ran amuck 
last week in Santiago and fired some 
twenty shots at policemen before being 
subdued by tear gas bombs. He was sent 
to an insane asylum and then to his home 
under medical observation. A few days be- 
fore, on May 16, a band of Gonzalez von 
Marées’ followers stormed. into the nation- 
al convention of the Radical party, killing 
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one delegate and wounding several others. 
Thirty-two of the Vanguardistas were 
jailed on charges of attempting to over- 
throw the government. 


{On March 29, after the hemisphere 
roundup of Axis ships, the 6,000-ton Ital- 
ian freighter Fella and 4,000-ton German 
Eisenach were set on fire and scuttled by 
the crews at Puntarenas, Costa Rica. The 
crews were thrown into jail.. The Italian 
captain, Gabrielle Locatelli, broke down 
and chewed his eyeglasses, presumably to 
commit suicide, and had to be removed to 
a hospital. Last week, the Germans and 
Italians, numbering 121, were loaded into 
a small Costa Rican steamer, the Stella 
Maris, which headed for the Canal Zone, 
escorted by United States planes and war- 
ships. The 121 are to be picked up at 
Balboa by a Japanese ship that will carry 
them to Japan en route for home. 


Week in the World 


Canapa: Labor Minister Norman A. 
McLarty announced in the House of Com- 
mons on May 15 the details of Canada’s 
new unemployment insurance plan which, 
during the first year, is expected to bring 
into the Federal Treasury more than 
$4,000,000 a month. Scheduled to start on 
July 1, it is chiefly designed to tide over 
employes in a postwar period in which in- 
dustrial disruption is inevitable. Workers 
will have from 9 to 36 cents deducted from 
their pay envelopes each week and their 
employers will match this sum. No pay- 
ments will be made during the war, 
and dues must be paid for seven months 
before a worker is entitled to benefits 
which will range from $4.08 to $14.40 a 
week. 





Swepen: Reports reaching the United 
States last week indicated that Stockholm 
has been busy preparing air-raid shelters 
for its entire population. Eight thousand 
house shelters have been completed, each 
holding 50 persons; in addition to these 
are government-constructed official shel- 
ters which house 60,000 citizens. 


AustraLia: While Europe is busy ra- 
tioning its meals, Australians were asked 
last week to eat more food, especially lamb, 
apples, pears, and dairy supplies to help a 
foodstuff surplus caused by lack of ships 
for transportation. Commerce Minister Sir 
Earle Page in a national broadcast said 
that as the flow of United States war sup- 
plies to Great Britain increased, London 
has been forced to reduce the Australian 
shipping allotment, and for the great quan- 
tities of food that normally go to Great 
Britain new markets would have to be 
found at home or possibly, because of the 
relatively short Pacific route, in the U.S. 
He also announced that plans were being 
made to store food until shipping facilities 
were available. 
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Broad Civilian Defense Setup 


Gears Nation to Arms Program 


La Guardia Outlines Plans 
to Give Millions Active Roles 


in New Volunteer Arnry- 


So far, with the preparedness effort 
chiefly concentrated on building a gigan- 
tic arms industry and a 1,418,000-man 
Army, the public as a whole has had little 
or no opportunity to participate directly in 
defense moves. Nevertheless, thousands of 
John and Jane Does have been anxious to 
do their bit. And Washington officials have 
for a long time been bombarded with let- 
ters asking: “What can I do to help na- 


tional defense?” 

On May 20, after months of study based 
largely on British home defense, President 
Roosevelt supplied the answer by estab- 
lishing, under the Office of Emergency 
Management, an Office of Civilian De- 
fense. This, he explained at a press confer- 
ence the same day, would serve as a top 
supervisory agency to coordinate a nation- 
wide decentralized civil defense system 
that would operate through State Coun- 
cils of Defense and other local bodies. 

And as head of the OCD, charged with 
the job of providing “adequate 


With a New York City mayoral election 
due in November and a citywide transit 
strike now threatened, La Guardia’s first 
move was a broadcast to constituents on 
the night of May 21. In this, he insisted 
that OCD activities would not interfere 
with his mayoral duties and hinted that, 
subject to unforeseeable eventualities, he 
would be willing to stand for a third four- 
year term, an attitude believed to have 
White House support. 

Next day in Washington, just before he 
received the formal OCD commission from 
the President, La Guardia sketched his de- 
fense plans at a press conference. To allay 
possible alarm over the establishment of 
the OCD, he declared that there was a 95 
per cent chance at this time that home- 
defense workers would never go into ac- 
tion, but that nevertheless “we can’t take 
a chance on the remaining 5 per cent.” 
Then he announced that the OCD would 
launch a nationwide program to enlist 
men, women, and children over 14 as de- 
fense volunteers. 

Stressing that city departments, such as 
fire, police, and health units, would be 
used as a nucleus for defense work, and 
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that State Guards formed to replace Fed. 
eralized National Guards would be inte. 
grated with the program, La Guardia sai 
that the OCD drive would be develope 
under three subdivisions: public safety, jp. 
cluding fire protection, health and hospita| 
work, and prevention of panics; engineer. 
ing, including removal of debris from 
streets and steps to insure functioniig of 
water, gas, electricity, and other essential] 
services; and shelters and supply, which 
would handle problems of food, evacuation 
of bombed homes, and welfare work of 
all kinds. 

In this work, he added, women would 
play an important role by undertaking the 
management of units dealing with nutri. 
tion and care of the injured and of chil- 
dren. And like Britain’s women Air Raid 
Precautions workers, many of them, he 
added, would be given uniforms. As for 
children, the OCD chief pointed out that 
they could be used for such jobs as salvag. 
ing urgently needed materials and running 
messages. 

Finally, La Guardia revealed that the 
OCD, which will have regional headquar- 
ters corresponding to the nine Army Corps 
areas, would begin its organization work in 
Maine on the East Coast and Washington 
on the West, and gradually work south. 

After that, La Guardia set to work or- 
ganizing his headquarters in the capital. 
And two days later, revealing that a flood 
of offers of assistance had already poured 
in, including one from Herbert Morrison, 
British Home Secretary in charge of civil 
defense, the OCD chief flew back to New 
York to catch up on his mayor’s job. 

Meanwhile, both the President's 





protection of life and property in 
the event of emergency,” includ- 
ing mobilization of a great army 
of volunteer defense workers, Mr. 
Roosevelt named Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, bustling 58-year-old re- 
form Mayor of New York City 
since 1934. 

At the same time, the Presi- 
dent said that La Guardia, who 
will serve without pay, would not 
have to give up any of his pres- 
ent posts, including, besides the 
New York City mayoralty, the 
presidency of the United States 
Conference of Mayors, and chair- 
manship of the American section 
of the United States-Canadian 
Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense. And the prospect of adding 
the OCD to his already heavy 
burdens didn’t daunt the chunky 
little New York City executive, 
a native New Yorker, World War 
aviator, and a _ veteran Nazi 
baiter.* 





*In March 1937 La Guardia pro- 
voked a diplomatic incident, includ- 





and La Guardia’s statements made 
it clear that the tempo in which 
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the OCD program would go into 
operation must depend partly on 
the status of civil defense plans in 
the states and municipalities. So 
far, more than 40 states have set 
up Councils of Defense, while 
many have organized State Guards 
and air-raid spotter systems (see 
survey, page 31). However, out- 
side of a few coastal states such as 
New Jersey, very little has been 
done to set up other ARP measures 
such as the organization of ward- 
ens and fire-fighting units. 


Significance 


Since the United States is still 
at peace and, in physical terms, 
far removed from the war zones, 
the OCD program falls into the 
category of a precautionary meas- 
ure designed to give this country 4 
ready-made civil defense system 
should a war emergency arise. 
Similarly, Britain started its home- 
defense preparations as far back as 
1935, and from these beginnings 











ing an official German protest, when 
he publicly denounced Hitler as a 
“brown-shirted fanatic.” 





Goldberg in The New York Sun 


Versatility 





has sprung the present closely in- 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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AcaBpaMa: Local defense councils in every 
county by this week; 1,078-man State Guard. 


Arizona: Little defense planning yet. 


Arkansas: Local councils in all counties; no 
State Guard. 

CatirorNtA: Plans under way to boost pres- 
ent 4,800-man State Guard to 25,000, including 
three air squadrons; local councils in 30 cities 
and ten counties; 1,500 women organized as 
ambulance drivers. 























CotoraDo: Defense councils in all 63 coun- 
ties; air-raid spotters being organized; a 200- 
man State Defense Force planned for Denver 
area. 











Connecticut: Eighty-five local defense units 
and a State Guard of between 2,800 and 3,000; 
plans fire-fighting, anti-bomb, and evacuation 
units; nation’s first evacuation center, consist- 
ing of four camouflaged buildings, established 
at New Milford. 











DeLawarReE: Organizing 69-post spotter sys- 
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Asbestos suit for fire fighters 
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tem and State Guard of 400; American Legion’s 
Women’s Auxiliary has registered 600 “Minute 
Women.” 

Frorwa: 2,210-man State Guard; defense 
councils in 66 out of 67 counties; organizing 
spotters and auxiliary police. 

Georeta: State Defense Corps of 5,500; 
organizing 200-man mobile police battalion and 
spotters corps. 

Inano: No State council or State Guard is 
planned. 

I:tNots: 6,000-man Reserve Militia; Univer- 
sity of Illinois sponsoring anti-bomb courses for 
firemen. 

_ Iyptana: 2,130-man State Guard; fire-fight- 
Ing equipment surveyed. 

Iowa: State Guard authorized but not yet 
launched. 

Kansas: State Guard of several thousand 
being organized. 

Kentucky: No State Council of Defense; 
5,000-man State Guard. 

Louisiana: Nineteen local defense councils; 
organizing spotter system; no State Guard. 


The new Office of Civilian Defense set up by President Roose- 
velt last week will operate largely through state and local defense 
systems. To ascertain how many states and communities have 





Marne: 500-man State Guard; sixteen county 
defense councils; fire departments organizing 
special fire-fighting squads. 

MaryYLAnp: 2,200-man State Guard planned; 
fire-fighting facilities surveyed. 

Massacuusetts: 351 local defense councils; 
plans made for evacuation of Boston and other 
centers; 6,000-man State Guard; program 
launched for training 50,000 ARP workers; 98 
graduated in May from nation’s first ARP 
school for women at Boston. 


Micuican: 1,500-man State Guard will be 
more than doubled; registering volunteers for 
civil defense. 


Minnesota: State Defense Council being 
organized; 4,000-man State Guard. 


MississipP1: Local councils in all 82 counties; 
plans to register 1,000,000 volunteers; spotter 
system to be ready by June 15. 


Missourt: Small start made in setting up 
State Guard. 


Montana: No State Guards or local defense 
councils set up. 


NesrasKa: Plans spotter system and auxil- 
iary civilian fire fighters; may establish small 
State Guard. 


Nevapa: Organizing councils in all seventeen 
counties; no State Guard. 


New Hampsuire: Plans 475-man State 
Guard; at Concord a dozen women “para- 
shots” are practicing rifle shooting. 


New Jersey: One of the most defense- 
minded states, has 200 local defense councils; 
organizing civil air guard, spotters, ARP war- 
dens, and women motor drivers; conferences 
being held with New York City officials on 
plans for evacuating entire metropolitan area; 
2,110-man State Guard being formed; Newark 
staged a fifteen-minute test blackout on Mon- 
day of this week. 

New Mexico: Plans ARP courses, including 
anti-bomb work, for the 650-man State Guard; 
organizing spotter system and women’s emerg- 
ency groups. 

New York: 12,298 enrolled in State Guard; 
local defense councils set up in most of the 62 
counties; four-day courses in emergency fire 
control have begun for New York City’s 10,300 
firemen, based partly on firsthand studies made 
in Britain last fall by three New York Fire 
Department members. 


Nortu Caroiina: Five local defense coun- 
cils; will expand 1,800-man State Guard to 
2,000; women have formed food-supply coun- 
cils in every county. 

Nortu Dakota: State Council has an- 
nounced no specific plans; no State Guard. 

Ouro: State Defense Council being organized; 
also State Guard of 1,480. 


Oxtanoma: No State Council, although 
Oklahoma City is setting up a defense corps 
and a women’s ambulance group; State 
Guard will be formed under bill passed on 
May 21. 










How the 48 States Line Up on Local Defense Preparations 


set up such organizations and the present status of these groups, 
NEwswWEEK conducted a nationwide survey. Unless otherwise 
noted, each state has already set up a Defense Council. 


Orecon: State Defense Council will be estab- 
lished soon; local councils planned for all cities; 
no State Guard. 


PennsyLvania: About 25 local councils, with 
50 more planned; enrollments for 2,000-man 
Reserve Defense Corps began this week; 1,200 
spotter observation posts; statewide women’s 
group being organized; Pittsburgh had five- 
minute test blackout on April 18. 

Ruope Isvanp: 1,021-man State Guard; ARP 
courses planned for Providence firemen and 
police. 

Soutn Caroiina: Councils in all 46 coun- 
ties; organizing spotter system; will expand 
3,772-man State Guard to 6,000. 


Soutn Dakora: 
State Guard bill. 


TeNNEsSEE: Plans 4,000-man State Guard; 
no local councils. 


Legislature sidetracked 


Texas: Nation’s largest Defense Guard— 
13,862 men in 47 battalions; plans spotter sys- 





Casualty in a Boston ‘air raid’ 


tem; women’s ambulance corps at San Antonio 
and first-aid group at Houston. 


Uran: Plans State Coun: il and State Guard, 
though latter has been blocked hitherto by 
labor opposition. 


Vermont: 254 air-raid warning posts; 600- 
man State Guard. 


Vircinia: Nine regional councils; 3,000-man 
“Protective Force’; organizing evacuation plans, 
especially for Norfolk, also statewide emergency 
fire-control measures and an 18,000-member 
spotter force to man 1,300 observation posts; 
Norfolk women, mostly Junior Leaguers, have 
uniformed ambulance corps. 

Wasuincton: Defense plans concentrated 
chiefly in Seattle, where 6,000 air-raid wardens 
and 200 auxiliary firemen are in training; first 
test blackout held March 27. 

West Vircrnia: State Guard is projected in 
law going into effect this month. 


Wisconsin: Has about 100 local defense 
councils and a 2,400-man State Guard. 


Wyomiunc: Plans 500-man State Guard and 
councils in all 23 counties. 
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(Continued from Page 30) - 
tegrated system, ranging all the way from 
fire fighters and anti-bomb squads to 
canteen operators and women land 
workers. 

Nevertheless, organization of home de- 
fense, even of a precautionary character, 
is a prodigious job in a country the size of 
the United States. And although, from 
the standpoint of energy and administra- 
tive ability, La Guardia is well fitted for 
the task, it remains to be seen whether a 
man with a finger in so many pies will be 
able to find time to carry it out. 

On that will depend not only the success 
of the program from a preparedness angle 
but also the potential gains from an equal- 
ly important by-product—the . immense 
stimulus to the whole defense drive that 
would result from giving millions of citi- 
zens an active role in the program. 
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Boston Air Party 


In Boston, nerve center of Yankee arma- 
ment and machine-tool manufacture, en- 
gineers, educators, and leaders in the sec- 
tion’s booming aircraft industry met on 
May 23-24 in the six-state second annual 
Aviation Conference of New England. For 
their theme, they concentrated on the 
need for speeding up the nation’s drive 
toward air supremacy. 

Stressing that aircraft production is far 
below that of automobiles, Grover Loening, 
aerial research pioneer and chairman of 
the Platt-Le Page Aircraft Co., Inc., point- 
ed out that expansion of plane manufac- 
turing to equal size would skyrocket out- 
put to nearly 200,000 military craft a 
year. At the same time, Loening, who is 
experimenting with military helicopters, 
predicted that American technical ability 
would soon develop these vertically rising 
planes as transports and convoy protec- 
tors. 

Another speaker, Thomas H. Beck, 
president of Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
and a director of Air Youth of America, 
told the meeting that the place “to shave 
Hitler’s mustache is not in Crete, Dakar, 
or Timbuktu, but in Germany.” And he 
asserted that American defense required 
500,000 parachute troops and 100,000 
gliders, besides 50,000 bombers and pur- 
suit planes. 





Bomber Boosts 


Sixteen years ago, Henry Ford made 
aviation history by producing the first all- 
metal, trimotored plane, a _ corrugated 
aluminum-clad transport, designed by 
William B. Stout. But in 1931, after 
building some 200 of these sturdy craft, 
many of which are still in service in Rus- 
sia, China, and South America, Ford 
dropped out of the airplane picture. 

Responding to defense needs, however, 


the automobile manufacturer reentered 
the field last fall when he undertook to 
build parts for Consolidated B-24 four- 
motored bombers. These craft will be 
turned out at a 100-a-month clip, begin- 
ning next winter, at two government- 
owned assembly plants now being built at 
Forth Worth, Texas, and Tulsa, Okla., for 
operation by the Consolidated Aircraft 
and Douglas Aircraft companies. 

Last week, the Ford company prepared 
to go whole hog in bomber production as 
William S. Knudsen, Office of Production 
Management Director General, announced 
that the government had accepted the 
company’s offer to produce complete 
B-24s. This will be done at Ypsilanti, 
Mich., where Ford now is building an $18,- 
000,000 factory to supply parts for the 
Texas and Oklahoma plants. 

Knudsen also revealed that the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., makers of the twin- 
motored Hudson bomber now being used 
by Britain, would play a role as assembler 
in the big new bomber program, under- 
stood to aim at boosting output of these 
craft, chiefly B-24s and Boeing Flying 
Fortress B-17s, to 500 a month (News- 
WEEK, May 26). And the next day the 
War Department fitted another piece into 
the bomber picture by awarding contracts 
of $163,640,000 to Consolidated and 
$158,850,000 to Douglas for assembly of 
B-24s at Forth Worth and Tulsa. 

Meanwhile, Jesse Jones, Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. chief, revealed that he 
planned to assign $350,000,000 of RFC 
funds to help finance the new bomber 
drive. And in a move to provide neces- 
sary raw materials, the RFC will allocate 
$250,000,000 to expand aluminum produc. 
tion by 600,000,000 pounds annually, in- 


cluding 400,000,000 to be turned out jp 
new government-owned factories and 
200,000,000 pounds to be bought from 
Canada, and will spend a further 450, 
000,000 to double the present imag. 
nesium output goal of 80,000,000 pounds 
annually. 


Defense Week 


Drart: In an experiment aimed at eas. 
ing the plight of draftees who pass local 
physical examinations, break off home and 
business ties, and report for military train. 
ing only to be rejected by Army doctors, 
Selective Service boards last week notified 
18,967 Pennsylvanians in Class 1A to re. 
port for final medical exams prior to in- 
duction. Under this system, men accepted 
will return home with 10 to 30 days in 
which to settle their affairs, while those 
rejected will not have their civilian lives 
disturbed ... President Roosevelt set July 
1 as Selective Service registration day for 
men who have become 21 since the Oct. 
16, 1940, registration. 


Nores: The War Department revealed 
that the Army, Navy, and Red Cross will 
build up a reserve of 200,000 half-pint 
units of dried blood for transfusions . . , 
The minimum age requirement for enlist- 
ments in the Marine Corps and Reserve 
was reduced from 18 to 17 years . . . The 
Diamond T Motor Car Co., in Chicago, 
turned over to the Army the first of a 
$14,000,000 order for light armored trans- 
port trucks to carry thirteen fully equipped 
soldiers and a driver in the wake of tank 
attacks—each is equipped with a machine 
gun and has caterpillar tracks in the rear 
and wheels in the front. 


a OMBos4g> 


Hybrid: this new U.S. troop carrier is half truck, half tractor 
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HE NEW, low-priced Cadillac offers in fullest meas- 
ure the luxury, comfort and performance which have 

ways set Cadillac apart from other motor cars. 
Powered by the mightiest Cadillac V-8 engine of all 
('me...appointed with typical Fleetwood richness... 
and built throughout to the highest standard in the 
industry, it assures the pride of ownership which, for 
nearly four decades, has been associated with this 
‘reatest of fine-car names. 


tut that’s not all! With this car Cadillac has become 


ihe pacemaker of the medium-price field for economy, 
too. Owners report 14 to 17 miles per gallon of 








AND IT MORE THAN LIVES UP TO ITS NAME! 


gasoline, and service costs in line with the lowest! 


Here’s everything a Cadillac has always meant, ina 

car you can easily afford to buy and drive. What more 

could anyone ask for? 

* For the Cadillac Sixty-One Five-Passenger Coupe delivered 

at Detroit, Michigan. State tax, optional equipment and 

accessories — extra. Prices and specifications subject to 
change without notice. A General Motors Value. 


CADILLAC-ENGINEERED 


HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE 


AUTOMATIC 
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rise directly from the sparkling sea to create a 
panorama of thrilling majesty. A travel 
memory that will remain with you forever. 
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38-DAY 
ALL-EXPENSE CRUISES 





Calling at 


BARBADOS 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS 
MONTEVIDEO 


BUENOS AIRES BIG, COMFORTABLE SHIPS, WORTHY OF THE PORTS THEY SERVE 


SANTOS—SAO PAULO 
RIO DE JANEIRO S.S. Cragel Ss. Qhuguay S.S. Clageritéivi 


ree a 5 ad Modern 33,000-ton American Republics Liners designed for the South 
— American trade— providing every shipboard comfort and every cruise pleasur°. 
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5S BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS - LABOR - AGRICULTURE 


Tighter Consumer Belts Loom 
in Price and Priority Trends 


Fall Expected to Bring 
Stricter Curbs on Materials; 
Shortage of Oil Threatens 


Thus far the rearmament effort, for all 
its impact on the booming defense in- 
dustries, has not cut deeply into the 
pocketbooks and routine of the vast ma- 
jority of consumers and many of the in- 
dustries producing civilian goods. But the 
fall of 1941. should mark a definite turning 
point for both groups. By that time, the 
OPM’: output slash will make new-model 
automobiles a rather scarce product, retail 
prices of foods and other everyday neces- 
sities will reflect more fully the sharp 
runup that has taken place in wholesale 
markets the past three months, and both 
industry and consumers will be denied 
many other conveniences and necessities 
as current sizable inventories of raw ma- 
terials required for defense gradually give 
out. Last week the list of such sacrifices 
shaping up for consumers grew perceptibly. 

To start the week Priorities Director 
Stettinius announced that all supplies of 
nickel, except “some allocations” on a “re- 
stricted basis” to prevent sudden un- 
employment in civilian lines, would be 
taken over for defense. Makers and users 
of stainless-steel gadgets, table and kitch- 
‘enware, plumbing, and appliances of all 
types were thus warned to turn to plas- 
tics or other replacements “or else.” This 
move was accompanied by reports from 
Detroit that a cut in refrigerator and 
fange output was to be expected in the 
near future. 

Next, a proposal that consumers vol- 
untarily take steps to avert the need for 
mandatory rationing of another key ma- 
terial, rubber, came from Paul W. Litch- 
field, chairman of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. He suggested that motorists: 
(1) give up white-wall tires, which take 
2 pounds more of rubber than black; (2) 
resort to more retreading of old casings, 
and (3) drive slower to cut down on wear. 

President Roosevelt himself suggested 
a far grimmer possibility for autoists and 
other consumers: that consumption of 
petroleum in the Northeastern States 
might have to be restricted because of the 
shortage of tankers to haul the fuel from 
the Gulf to the Atlantic. Mr. Roosevelt 
urged Congress to rush through a bill 
sponsored by Rep. William P. Cole Jr. 
of Maryland, which would provide Federal 


assistance for pipeline construction and 
accord oil companies the right to institute 
eminent-domain proceedings in Federal 
court for necessary rights of way. 

This bill would hasten construction by 
the oil companies of two lines projected 
some time ago, one running from Baton 
Rouge, La., to North Carolina, and the 
other from West Florida to Chattanooga, 
which have been blocked by the rail- 
roads’ refusal to grant rights of way. The 
measure also would insure an early start 
on the proposed giant Texas-to-New York 
pipeline (Newsweek, May 26) . Together, 
the new lines would pump about 300,000 
barrels a day from the Gulf, a slightly 
larger quantity than could be carried by 
the 50 tankers requisitioned for the British 
in the past two weeks. 

The threatened fuel-oil shortage shot up 
sales of coal stokers in the Northeast re- 
gion 50 per cent over the 1940 level, ac- 
cording to H. B. Evans of the Iron Fire- 





futures markets. With wheat shooting 
above a dollar a bushel and cottor run- 
ning above 13.30 cents a pound, the price 
boss chose to clamp down on black pepper, 
a product whose recent price increase will 
cost the average American consumer fully 
1 cent a year. He urged brokers to triple 
the cash margin requirement for trading 
in the condiment and threatened to impose 
a “ceiling” if speculation wasn’t curbed. 
The threat and similar margin increases 
proposed for trading in coffee and rubber, 
plus worry over initial British reverses in 
Crete, did slow up the soaring futures 
markets on Thursday, though hog prices 
merrily shot on up to around $9.60 a hun- 
dred pounds. 

What lay back of Henderson’s resolute 
silence about the basic farm commodities, 
which have risen 43.5 per cent since Au- 
gust 1939, was clearly indicated last week 
in a new pressure move by the farm bloc. 
Sen. Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina 
publicly demanded that Henderson ex- 
plain where he got his authority to set 
maximum quotations. Smith was riled be- 
cause the price boss had previously dared 
to suggest a ceiling for the relatively un- 
important combed-cotton yarns, and when 
the Price Division actually promulgated 





Pipelines: a section is added to a vein through which oil courses 


man Manufacturing Co., and it was back 
of a wave of advances posted on numerous 
refined products. The latter brought the 
Federal price czar, Leon Henderson, into 
the oil picture, and he obtained a pledge 
from oilmen to consult him before raising 
prices further. 

Henderson also tried to help consumers 
by cracking down on soaring commodity- 


the yarn price limits over the week end, 
Cotton Ed threatened: “I'll attend to 
Brother Henderson.” 


Significance 


Higher prices, stricter rationing, and 
the new taxes which will be going into 
effect about that time will combine to cut 
an especially deep nick into consumers’ 
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pocketbooks next fall. These rude shocks 
and sacrifices will be absorbed willingly 
enough in all probability, but a more con- 
vincing evidence that Congress and the 
Administration had grasped the realities 
of the domestic situation and were joining 
in the sacrifices would bolster morale as 
well as help stem the persistent threat of 
inflation. Certainly, last week’s proposed 
$109,000,000 cut in the WPA appropria- 
tion, which represents the Administra- 
tion’s best suggestion for cuts in non- 
defense spending, or the Congressional 
farm bloc’s carefree absorption with price 
boosting scarcely contributes to either of 
these objectives. Farm leaders have been 
considering other price-supporting schemes, 
despite the inflationary influence of the 
farm loan bill signed by the President on 
May 26. 

Consumer morale will be seriously en- 
dangered, of course, if the oil situation is 
further mishandled. In the face of a two- 
year shortage of tankers, the Administra- 
tion transferred the 50 ships without 
having worked out complete plans for 
their replacement. In its present lackadaisi- 
cal mood, moreover, Congress might block 
enactment cf the pipeline measure which 
must be completed immediately if the oil 
eompanies are to have any chance of 
covering the line before the peak fuel-oil 
consuming season is past. To meet the 
possibility of such delays, plans for han- 
dling the delicate problem of rationing 
fuel among motorists, householders, and 
factories should have been nearing com- 
pletion before now. 





The Strike Front 


Organized labor in general and the CIO’s 
United Automobile Workers in particular 
won a smashing victory in the all-time 
largest NLRB election held in Detroit last 
Thursday. The issue was whether 83,000 
workers in the Ford Motor Co.’s River 
Rouge and Lincoln plants should be rep- 
resented by the UAW, by AFL Federal 
unions, or by no union at all. Out of the 
76,929 valid ballots cast, 70 per cent voted 
UAW, 27.3 per cent voted AFL, and 2.7 
per cent wanted no union. Hailing the de- 
cision as “the end of an era in American 
industry,” R. J. Thomas, UAW president, 
declared that the union would erase all 
past bitterness and immediately start ne- 
gotiations for a contract providing a 10- 
cent-an-hour wage boost, adequate union 
recognition, seniority regulations, and va- 
cations with pay. 


{Two Pacific yards of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. that had not participated in the 
West Coast shipbuilding stabilization agree- 
ment accepted AFL demands in the pact, 
removing what California’s Gov. Culbert 
Olsen had called an “excuse” for the walk- 
out of 1,700 AFL and CIO machinists 
which has tied up eleven yards since May 
10. Meanwhile, in Washington, Emory S. 
Land, Maritime Commission chairman, 
called for the use of “United States forces” 
to end the $500,000,000 stoppage. At three 
yards Marine trucks have taken AFL 
workers back to their jobs through the 
picket lines. 
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Acme 
Marine trucks passed pickets to take men back to work at Oakland, Calif. 
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{ Continuing its negotiations with bity. 
minous operators and the UMW in Wasb. 
ington, the NDMB still hoped t 
avert a threatened second walkout of 400. 
000 miners. Meanwhile, another NDMR 
panel attempted to conclude the strike of 
12,000 CIO lumberworkers in the Puge; 
Sound area with a proposal calling fo; 
a basic wage increase of 7% cents an 
hour and vacations with pay starting May 
1942. ) 


{ The five brotherhoods representing 350. 
000 operating railroad workers requested 
a 30 per cent wage boost that would cost 
an estimated $200,000,000 annually. Lasi 
year the Class I roads all together had , 
net income of $191,000,000. 


Merck Expansion 


In 1891 the late George Merck, whose 
ancestors had been manufacturing clem- 
ists in Germany since 1668, came to the 
United States and started a small drug 
factory at Rahway, N.J. The _ business 
prospered, and in 1927 it was merged 
with the Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten 
Co., an old Philadelphia pharmaceutical 
house, to form the present-day Merck & 
Co. 

Heretofore, the Merck and Rosengarten 
families have owned approximately 75 per 
cent of Merck & Co.’s common stock, but 
last week this figure was reduced to 58 per 
cent by the offering, through a group of un- 
derwriters headed by Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. and Lehman Brothers, of 102,372 fami- 
ly-held shares and 100,000 shares repre- 
senting new financing. 

In the past few years Merck & Co.’s 
sales have increased tremendously as a re- 
sult of the firm’s development of numerous 
synthetic vitamins, particularly those in 
the B complex, and the production of sul- 
fanilamide and related drugs. Between 
1935 and this year the number of employes 
has more than doubled and a $5,000,000 
plant-expansion program is now under 
way. Net income hit new peaks in each of 
the past two years and in the three months 
ended March 31 totaled $1,079,481, al- 
most half of the figure for the full year 
1940, the sharp rise reflecting increased 
business during last winter’s influenza epi- 
demic. 





‘The Supreme Court 


In its fourth decision in the Kansas City 
Stockyards case, the Supreme Court on 
May 26 ordered a $586,000 fund returned 
to livestock producers rather than to mer- 
chants in the yards. The fund represented 
payments impounded during the preceding 
litigation over a rate cut imposed by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Waliace, which was 
invalidated by the court in 1938. 

The court also sustained the constitu- 
tionality of antimonopoly provisions of 
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Florida and Nebraska laws which had been 
applied to curb price-fixing activities of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers. ASCAP’s upset may mean 
lower prices for all entertainment lines. 





Ship Insurance 
U.S. Underwriters Deny Rumor 


of Leaks on Vessel Movements 


Business-as-usual critics were interested 
a fortnight ago when columnist Walter 
Winchell and the team of Drew Pear- 
son and Robert S. Allen suggested that 
Hitler was obtaining priceless information 
about ships and cargoes through the par- 
ticipation of Axis-controlled companies in 
marine-insurance underwritings in the 
United States. Last week, after a survey 
of the market, American insurance men 
vigorously denied any such leakage and 
pointed out that underwriters obviously 
would be the last to want shipping infor- 
mation to get into sea raiders’ hands. 

The only foreign interests now in the 
domestic syndicate handling 60 per cent 
of the insurance on American hulls are the 
Tokio Marine & Fire Insurance Co., Ja- 
pan’s largest underwriter, tlie General In- 
surance Co., an Italian organization, and 
the Switzerland General Insurance Co.— 
all with slight participations. An American 
firm has recently been formed to take over 
the business of General Insurance, and 
Japanese interests made a major with- 
drawal from the field when Tokio Marine 
& Fire sold two important subsidiaries, 
Standard Insurance of New York and 
Standard Surety & Casualty of New York, 
to the Aetna Insurance Co. of Hartford. 
American business not handled by this 
syndicate largely goes to British firms. 

In addition, underwriters explain that 
no significant or timely data has been 
made available to foreign home offices 
that was not easily available elsewhere, 
that the American syndicate does not 
cover British ships or Lend-Lease cargoes, 
and that all reinsurance has been placed 
in the British market. 

Department of Justice officials, however, 
are still interested and talk about a grand- 
jury investigation. Overhanging the whole 
marine-insurance picture is the Maritime 
Commission, which is authorized to use a 
$40,000,000 revolving fund for underwrit- 
ings in case of emergency. 

As for war-risk insuranee on American 
cargoes, the American market covers vir- 
tually the entire field, with about $400,- 
00,000 outstanding at any moment these 
days. Underwriting is done by about 150 
companies of more than $1,000,000,000 in 
assets, which in June 1939 formed the 
American Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange in order to pool their risks and 
avoid the chaotic competition of World 
War days. A rating committee studies 
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Cermany invades Poland -Sept. 1 
Anxiety over Italy's participation lessens 
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confidential war data and whenever neces- 
sary changes the rates to and from various 
ports in a published schedule, itself the 
public’s most accurate gauge of the chang- 
ing fortunes of war (see chart) . Last week, 
recognizing the Vichy-Berlin collaboration, 
the exchange added all French colonial 
possessions to the list of places such as 
occupied countries on which rates are not 
published but are subject to individual 
negotiation. 





Aviation Notes 


Latin-American Routes: The CAB 
granted Pan American-Grace Airways per- 
mission, within 24 hours after the com- 
pany requested it, to operate a new route 
between Oruro, Bolivia, and Corumba, 
Brazil. At the same time President Roose- 
velt allocated $8,000,000 of special de- 
fense funds to foster airline service in 
Latin America in competition with Axis- 
controlled routes there. The money is ex- 
pected to provide a fleet of about 30 
Douglas and Lockheed planes designed for 
long hops over mountainous terrain. Ad- 
ditional funds for this purpose will be pro- 
vided by the RFC when Congress enacts 
a pending authorization bill, and a corpo- 
ration is scheduled to be set up under gov- 
ernment sponsorship to subsidize opera- 
tors of Latin-American air services friend- 
ly to the democracies. 


SuperpLaNes: More details concerning 
the four-engined landplanes recently re- 
vealed as on order by Pan American Air- 
ways (Newsweek; May 12) were dis- 
closed by Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., which announced that it too has con- 
tracted for 40 of the huge craft from Lock- 
heed. Developed by Howard Hughes, 


sportsman-pilot, and Jack Frye, TWA 
president, the planes will cost $500,000 
each, have a top speed of 350 miles an 
hour, carry 64 persons including a crew of 
seven or, if converted into troop trans- 
ports, 75 to 100 soldiers, and operate up 
to 30,000 feet altitude. 





Germany invades Low Countries -May 10 
Axis sentiment rises in Italy 


Newsweek chart— Mannin: 


Powdered Might 


Prior to the World War the Glidden Co. 
of Cleveland, founded in 1870, manufac- 
tured chiefly paints and varnishes. But 
around 1920 it began to expand into other 
lines, going into edible oils and setting up 
a chemicals and pigments division to 
manufacture zinc-sulphate crystals, red 
and white lead, and other raw materials 
used by a score of industries. 

This diversification was partly responsi- 
ble for Glidden’s performance during the 
depression, when it made a profit in every 
year except 1930. Last week the company 
reported net earnings of $1,033,811 for the 
six months ended April 30, a 68 per cent 
increase over the same period a year ago, 
despite an almost fivefold rise in taxes. 
Sales, aggregating $28,191,315, were the 
highest for any similar period on 
record. 

In 1932 the company began experiments 
with powdered metals, subsequently pro- 
ducing powdered lead, copper, and tin. 
Recently it further diversified its opera- 
tions with the introduction of a new secret 
process for making powdered iron, im- 
ported from Sweden before the war. The 
General Motors Corp. is a leading produc- 
er of this material, also made by a num- 
ber of metallurgical companies. 

Powder metallurgy assumed commercial 
importance about the turn of the century 
when it was found that metals like tung- 
sten and molybdenum, which were difficult 
to cast because of their extremely high 
melting temperatures, could be readily 
shaped if first converted into a powder 
and then resolidified under great pressure. 
The tungsten filaments of electric lamps 
were an early application. 

In recent years the process has been ex- 
tended to more common metals which, in 
powder form, are fed into dies and molded 
into small articles, such as automobile oil- 
pump gears and radio parts, without the 
metal loss that occurs in casting or the 
necessity of high-cost machining. Metals 
which are difficult to fuse in a molten state 
can be mixed as powders, thus making 











BUSINESS TIDES 





The Good and the Bad 


by RALPH ROBEY 


F or some three or four weeks 
there has been increasing criticism of 
the progress currently being made on 
our defense program. The program, 
we're told, is no longer moving forward 
with the tempo it was a month or so 
ago. It has lost its drive. In short, it 
has bogged down. 

Such a line of criticism unfortunately 
has a substantial element of truth in it. 
We’re not making the progress that we 
should be—in almost any broad di- 
vision of defense that one cares to 
examine. That this is of the utmost se- 
riousness goes without saying. The im- 
portant point, however, is not so much 
what has happened, but why there has 
been this slowing down and what can 
be done about it. The answer to this 
question is as clear as sunlight. 

Note, first, that the so-called slump 
we are having is of a most unusual char- 
acter. Production is not declining. It 
is not even leveling off. Rather, as 
measured by the index of the Federal 
Reserve Board, it is continuing to ad- 
vance in a most encouraging manner. 
With one exception this has been true 
in every month since last August. That 
exception was April, and the cause of 
that drop was solely the coal strike. In 
June the rate of output in terms of 
this index will be, according to expert 
predictions, about 154, as compared 
with an estimated 148 for May, 139 for 
January, and 121 for the middle of last 
year. Quite obviously that is not a 
picture of a business letdown in the 
ordinary sense. In other ‘vords, Amer- 
ican industry as a whole, insofar as pro- 
duction is concerned, is doing its job 
and doing it remarkably well—better, in 
fact, when all things are considered, 
than it has ever been done before in 
either this or any other country. 


Yet, as indicated above, it is true 
that the defense program is not going 
as well as it should be. The explanation 
of this apparent paradox is that produc- 
tion and defense are by no means syn- 
onymous. Entirely different criteria 
have to be used for measuring their rel- 
ative progress. In judging production it 
is possible to give principal weight to 
the most sharply rising curves. In ap- 
praising the progress of defense it is the 
slowest rising curves that are all-im- 
portant. The reason for this difference 
must be apparent. From the point of 


view of defense as of any given moment 
it does no good to have the framework 
of an airplane if we don’t have the in- 
struments, or to have the instruments 
if we don’t have the motors, or to have 
the motors if we don’t have the guns, or 
to have the guns if we don’t have am- 
munition, and so on throughout the 
whole list of items that go to make up 
complete fighting units. 

“Complete fighting units”—that is 
the only sound criterion for measuring 
the progress of the defense program— 
tanks plus guns plus ammunition, not 
tanks minus guns or minus some other 
essential factor. And when the defense 
program is appraised on that basis it is 
found that, although in most fields 
production is going forward at a great 
pace, there is not that balanced out- 
put which is essential for converting 
this large production into complete 
fighting units. It is in that sense that 
the defense program leaves so much to 


be desired. 
Why has there been this lack of 


balance in production—this enormous 
output in some fields and practically 
nothing as yet in other equally im- 
portant directions? There are several 
reasons: 

1—The failure to develop a cover-all 
program of exactly what is needed, all 
carefully coordinated and with specifi- 
cations upon which industry can start 
to work. 

2—The absence of a central “flow 
sheet” showing how the various parts 
of the program are moving forward, un- 
der the direction of someone who has 
the ability and authority to put ef- 
fective pressure upon any laggards. 

3—A bad labor situation with far too 
many needless strikes. 

4—A messy price situation. 

5—The failure to convince the vast 
mass of the public that this is a real 
emergency and not just the long-await- 
ed opportunity to feather their own 
nests. 

Add those factors together and you 
have the present situation. To correct 
it one thing is essential—and only one 
thing will correct it. That is to put a 
man in charge of the defense program 
whose competence, initiative, and im- 
agination is in the field of business en- 


terprise, not in the field of oratory, . 


party machines, and politics. 
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possible, for example, copper-lead bea;. 
ings. Another application is the combing. 
tion of metals and non-metals, as whey 
powdered nickel or bronze is impregnate; 
with diamond dust to produce grinding 
and cutting tools. 

However, powder metallurgy has a num. 
ber of limitations restricting its use. The 
material doesn’t flow in the die as read. 
ily as molten metal, so it is limited to rela. 
tively simple forms. It is impractical fo; 
the manufacture of large pieces, such as 
girders. And metal powders are more ex. 
pensive than cast-metal ingots. On this 
last point, Glidden officials hope that their 
new powdered-iron process will make pos. 
sible a substantial reduction in_ price 
through large-scale output. 





Week in Business 


Morean Drivorcement: In 1935, two 
years after New Deal legislation had forced 
banks to give up their underwriting activi. 
ties, five of the twenty J. P. Morgan & 
Co. partners withdrew to form Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Inc., which soon became 
the nation’s leading investment banking 
organization. A considerable amount of the 
new firm’s capital was contributed by the 
remaining Morgan partners, who took pre- 
ferred stock for their investment. Since 
then the House on the Corner has become 
a New York State trust company under 
the name J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. Last 
week the SEC conducted hearings to de- 
termine whether the Morgan bank could 





a es eer aa pa send 
Wide World 


Maine Haul: Three of 90 ii- 
ton boilers built by the American 
Locomotive Co., Schenectady, roll 
toward the Todd-Bath Iron Ship- 
building Co.,South Portland, Maine. 
Depressed-bottom cars were 1e- 
quired for bridge clearance. 
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act as trustee for Morgan Stanley securi- 
ties issues without any question of con- 
flict of interest. The testimony brought out 
that all the active stockholders in the 
Morgan bank have sold their Morgan 
Stanley preferred since Jan. 13. The con- 
nection between the bank and the under- 
writer now is, as the SEC always wished, 
purely sentimental. 


Ap Crackpown: The Federal Trade 
Commission, acting on complaints filed in 
August 1939, ordered Hearst Magazines, 
Inc., which controls Good Housekeeping, 
to cease and desist from misrepresenta- 
tions in advertising and the use of seals 
and emblems which tend to confuse the 
reader into believing that every product 
bearing a seal of approval carries with it 
a guarantee. The FTC also objected to the 
claim that all articles advertised in Good 
Housekeeping are guaranteed, charging 
that, in fact, some of the claims made in 
advertisements were untrue. Emblems of 
guarantee were forbidden “unless such 
guarantee is without limitation, or, if lim- 
ited, unless all limitations upon such guar- 
antee are clearly, conspicuously, and ex- 
plicitly stated in immediate conjunction 
with all such representations of guaran- 
tee.” According to Warren G. Agry, pub- 
lisher of Good Housekeeping, “the order 
permits Good Housekeeping to continue, 
as it has for 40 years, to issue its “Tested 
and Approved’ seals, provided adequate 
and thorough tests . . . are made so as to 
protect the buyer.” 


PersonNEL: L. Frederick Gieg, former 
president of the Crown Can Co., was elect- 
ed president of the National Can Corp. to 
succeed Georges F. Doriot, who becomes 
chairman of the board. The post as presi- 
dent of Crown was given to Charles E. 
McManus, chairman . . . Edward Riley 
has been named general manager of Gen- 
eral Motors overseas operations. Graem 
K. Howard continues as vice president in 


| charge of overseas operations . . . The 


Frank P. Brown medal for improvements 
in the building and allied industries was 
awarded by the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia for the first time to Dr. 
Willis H. Carrier, chairman of the Carrier 
Corp. 


Business Nores: The Ford Motor Co. 
started deliveries to dealers of its new six- 
cylinder car, at the same time raising 
prices on all its V-8 models $15. The six- 
cylinder line is priced the same as corre- 
sponding eight-cylinder models before the 
increase, or $15 below current V-8 prices 
... Chairman James L. Fly of the Federal 
Communications Commission, testifying 
before a Senate committee, urged Congress 
to authorize a merger of the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph companies 
to prevent discontinuance of telegraph 
service in the next depression. The presi- 
ag of both concerns supported his 
plea, 








Out of the Night 


N LOS ANGELES it is eleven o'clock; in Detroit, one; in 
Schenectady it is two o'clock in the morning. 


In Los Angeles a young riveter moves a little faster down the 
row of rivets that stitches a gleaming airfoil. In Detroit a helmeted 
welder concentrates on the harsh arc that knits two pieces of steel 
plate. In Schenectady a veteran machinist watches a little more 
intently the lathe tool that pares a precise 1/1000 of an inch from 
a 20-inch steel shaft. 


Listen! You will hear them: staccato beat of rivet guns . 
crackle of welding torches . . . harsh whisper of turning lathes. 
The sounds of America working! 


Look! You will see them: factory windows ablaze at night. . . 
long freights rolling by in the twilight . . . somewhere in New- 
foundland six bombers, motors idling, poised eastward on a runway 
in the gray dawn. The signs of America producing! 


Many men, many places, three shif*:. But ome job—to make 
America secure. 


Different machines, making different things—bombers in Los 
Angeles, tanks in Detroit, generators in Schenectady. But behind 
them all one universal force: electric power—turning lathes, joining 


_ metals, providing a changeless, universal light. 


For more than 60 years electricity has been the power that makes 
all work kin. In itself one of the major industries that have con- 
tributed so much to American life—contributing now in its own 
right to national defense—electricity is today vital to all the others 
as they labor ‘‘all-out’’ in America’s defense. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-211N2-211 
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Affairs of State and Buddy Baer Get the K.O. 
as All Washington Rings With Battle of the Bells 


At Griffith Stadium in boom-town 
Washington the night of May 23, the “Joe 
Louis Is Slipping” club had its most satis- 
factory meeting to date in what has be- 
come known in ring circles as the Battle 
of the Bells. In preparation for a scheduled 
fight with Billy Conn June 18, the dark 
panther was supposed to sharpen his claws 
at will on the tree-trunk torso of challenger 
Buddy Baer. Instead, the 24,000 custom- 
ers not only saw a mild imitation of the 
Dempsey-Firpo through-the-ropes knock- 
down but also heard a purported long 
count and a fine extracurricular brawl of 
words. 

Toward the end of the first round, Baer 
hooked a left to the champ’s head and sent 
him sprawling dazedly through the ropes 
onto the ring apron for a count of four. 
Climbing back, Louis heard chimes in his 
belfry and weaved toward his corner, where- 
upon the amiable Baer lumbered toward 
his. Referee Arthur Donovan brought them 
back for a few desultory slaps before the 
real bell rang. 

From then on until the fifth it was all 
Louis’ fight. In stanza five, however, Baer 
opened a cut over Louis’ left eye which 
bothered and infuriated the champion. 
Coming out for the sixth, the Bomber 
opened a fierce head assault which finally 
floored Baer for a count of seven. Louis 
came back with more of the same and 
down went Baer again, this time apparent- 
ly chilled like a frappé. Incredibly, * 
however, Baer wobbled to his feet at 
or after the count of ten, and Louis 
walloped him furiously at or after 
the bell ending the round. 

As Baer’s handlers dragged him to 
his corner for resuscitation, his man- 
ager, Ancil Hoffman, entered the ring 
and uttered a loud squawk to Ref- 
eree Donovan, claiming that the 
fight should be awarded Baer be- 
cause Louis had hit him after the 
bell. The gong rang opening the sev- 
enth round, and still Ancil squawked. 
After ordering Hoffman from the 
ring twice, Donovan disqualified 


Baer. 
Immediately the canvas filled with 
arguers, reporters, photographers, 


and radio men. Bill Stern and Sam 
Taub, NBC’s Adam Hatters, rang 
the bell with an ethereal blunder by 
putting the howling Hoffman on 
Uncle Sam’s untrammeled air. Just 
what they expected him to say is not 
known—perhaps: “It was a great de- 
cision and I'll be right home, Mom.” 
Instead, Hoffman screeched just 
about what millions of radio listen- - 


ers thought he would: “It was the rawrest 
thing I ever saw in my life!”, in itself a fine 
variation on the usual “We wuz robbed!” 

Claims and counterclaims: Donovan 
stated positively that the count was not 
long, and that Louis had hit Baer at, not 
after, the bell; the District of Columbia 
Boxing Commission upheld Donovan’s de- 
cision; the timekeeper stated equally posi- 
tively that the count was long; most ring- 
side writers averred that Louis had hit 
after the bell; and one of the judges said 
that the fight should have been awarded 
to Baer, though the matter was outside his 
jurisdiction. 


{{ Through the shimmering heat waves of 
Madison Square Garden the night of May 
22, the truth about Christoforidis came 
out. It is not a disease, it is a Greek light- 
heavyweight; its first name is Anton, and 
it took a fifteen-round beating from a 
rugged citizen named Gus Lesnevich, there- 
by losing the National Boxing Association 
light-heavyweight title. 

The battle’ had its strange aspects: 
Christoforidis failed to use his right, rous- 
ing suspicions that the paw was damaged; 
and every time Lesnevich buckled Christo- 
foridis with a punch, he stepped back and 
shadow-boxed politely until his reeling ri- 
val had recovered, rousing the customers’ 
further suspicions that (1) Lesnevich was 
wacky, or (2) he merely feared the Greek 
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Baer turned Louis’ world upside down 


bearing such painful gifts in his left glove. 
or (3) he had agreed to carry Christoforj- 
dis the full route. This was the bottom half 
of an elimination tournament for Billy 
Conn’s New York state light-heavyweight 
title, which is not vacated and may never 
be—one of the odd situations which arise 
like warm air from Promoter Mike Jacobs’ 
heated brain. Lesnevich is scheduled to 
meet Jimmy Webb for the hypothetical 
honor this fall, if nothing happens in the 
meantime. 





Justice on the Nose 


Did you ever buy two $10 win tickets on 
a horse, watch him come in third, tear up 
the tickets, and then, with that horrible 
sinking sensation below the esophagus, see 
the judges disqualify the two leaders and 
leave you with fond memories of two 
scraps of paper worth $104? Did you ever 
cash in on those tickets you tore up? Well, 
last week in Brooklyn, where anything can 
happen, a man did—but he had to go to 
court to do it. 

The incident occurred at Jamaica on 
May 7, 1940. Alfred J. Giordano put $20 
on the nose of a nag named Buena Oro, 
which, besides being bad Spanish, finished 
third. Giordano ripped up his pasteboards, 
but as the fragments fluttered about his 
feet the result was nullified and Buena Oro 
declared the winner, paying $10.40 for each 
$2. Thereupon the anguished Giordano 
tried to collect and was given the merry 
ha-ha strictly in accordance with the reg- 
ulations governing such sad situations. 

However, Giordano is a Brooklynite, and 
Brooklynites do not give up easily. He 
hired a lawyer and sued the Metropolitan 
Jockey Club, operators of Jamaica, 
for $104. Surprisingly enough, Justice 
Harold McLaughlin of Municipal 
Court, Brooklyn, awarded him judg- 
ment in full. 

The Jockey Club appealed to the 
Appellate Division, which consider- 
ed: (1) the proved fact that Gior- 
dano was at the track that day; (2) 
the common law governing lost or 
destroyed deeds, contracts, wills, etc.; 
(3) that there was some delay 
in reporting the foul; (4) that there 
was considerable money left after 
the pay-off, and (5) that the Jockey 
Club coulda’t prove that Giordano 
hadn’t bought those tickets. Last 
week, three Appellate Justices upheld 
the lower court, giving Giordano his 
$104 and a lot more satisfaction than 
most of us get in a lifetime. 





Goodall to Runyan 


With a mob of worshipful New 
Yorkers dogging their golden foot- 
steps, fifteen of the nation’s top pros 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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To-day you lunch in cosmopolitaneMont- 
réal . . . so take your pick of any of these 
fascinating restaurants, where menus take 
on added tang, the French Canadian way! 


To-morrow, you may try the ragout de 
pattes in distant Trois-Riviéres, or dine 
on the terrace in Québec City and look 
out towards the sea .. . you'll discover 
a world of spinning-wheels, ox-carts, 
stone bake-ovens . . . where high-backed, 
rakish caléches wait to drive you out to 
ancient battlements and shrines which 
were old when America was young. 


3,000,000 French Canadians welcome you 
to La Province de Québec, the scenic land 
where the past lives in romantic glamour 
and where your vacation dollar always 
buys more! 


No Passports Required 
By U.S. Citizens 


For maps and descriptive literature, ap- 
ply to your home travel agency, automo- 
bile club, Chamber of Commerce, rail- 
way, steamship or bus office, La Province 
de Québec Tourist Bureau, 48 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, or write direct to 
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Moby John 


by JOHN LARDNER 


F or the last ten 
years and longer, the 
American League has 
specialized in a type of 
hitter corresponding to 
the “whale” in track and 
field—a strong man of 
epic proportions who sim- 
‘ply overpowers the pitch- 
er. Specimens are Babe 
Ruth, Jimmy Foxx, Lou 
Gehrig, Hank Greenberg, 
Bob Johnson, Hal Tros- 
ky, Rudy York, and late- 
ly, in a more streamlined design, Joe 
DiMaggio and Ted Williams. 

Playing in opposition to this cluster 
of vitamins, the National League has 
been downright anemic. She’s boasted 
her share of good hitters, sure. Bill 
Terry and Joe Medwick, in their best 
days, were jewels of the first water. 
Paul Waner, now picking up his last 
lingering licks, was one of the most 
brilliant scientific batsmen since Cobb. 

Ernie Lombardi and Hank Leiber 
were and still are savage line hitters 
who can drive a ball horizontally as 
hard as any man living. But none of 
these fellows qualifies as a true “whale.” 
The “whale” carries the official stamp 
of the American League on his back, 
and only one hitter in the other camp 
is now successfully infringing the pat- 
ent—a ruddy, hulking young man of 
German descent who plays first base 
for the St. Louis Cardinals, name of 
John Robert Mize. 

“The best left-handed hitter I ever 
saw,” said his last year’s manager, Ray 
Blades. Blades saw little or nothing of 
Ruth, but it seems fair to designate 
Mize as the strongest left-handed hit- 
ter since Ruth. He is, incidentally, a 
cousin of the Babe by marriage. 


You can’t put hitters into one 
category and another without blurring 
certain border lines. Waner was a great 
left-handed batter, with a sharp, square 
swing that was fine to see, but he was 
short and scientific, which automatically 
disqualifies him as a “whale.” Terry 
came closer, but most of his power was 
to center field. 

Melvin Ott almost qualifies. Here 
you begin to have borderline trouble. 
The “whale” should pay off in home 
runs and runs batted in. Ott does this, 
because, unlike Terry and Medwick, he 
pulls the ball sharply down the foul 
line, where the fence is close. Ruth and 





Johnny Mize 


— 


Gehrig prospered by the 
same trait, and so do 
Mize and Ted Williams 
today. 

It’s a question, though, 
if Ott possesses the size 
and all-around power to 
match the “whales” in 
every kind of ball park. 
You might call him a 
“sub - whale,” somewhat 
on the order of the nar- 
whal. 

Fellows like Greenberg 
and Foxx are not pull hitters, but their 
power at the plate is so tremendous thiat 
they can reach the fences in almost any 
part of any ball field. This is especially 
true of Foxx, a right-handed hitter who 
drops many of his home runs into riglit- 
field grandstands. 


It takes more than raw power, 
though, to establish a true “whale.” 
He must be consistent. Ruth, Foxx, 
Gehrig, Greenberg, Williams, and Di- 
Maggio all have remarkably high life- 
time batting averages. There is another 
DiMaggio, named Vincent, who hits the 
ball as hard as any of these—when he 
hits it. His home runs are the talk of 
the National League—when he gets 
‘em. Vince’s consistency improves 
every year, but he is no more a 
true “whale” as yet than Lou Novi- 
koff, the mad Russian rookie of the 
Chicago Cubs, whose press clippings 
from the Coast have failed to intim- 
idate the pitchers of the National 
League. 

In time, of course, Novikoff may be- 
come another Hack Wilson. Hack, for 
a brief spell around 1930, was a true 
“whale”—the last right-handed hitter 
of this ilk that the National League has 
produced. 

Big John Mize is a “whale” in every 
sense of the definition. He can pull the 
ball, but he also has power in all direc- 
tions. He owns sharp eyes and enough 
“plate intelligence” to be a consistent 
hitter. The pitchers in his league fear 
no man as much, and that is the ulti- 
mate tribute. 

There are other potential “whales” in 
the National League—Bill Nicholson 
and Frank McCormick, to name two. 
But just now, for this department’s 
doubloons, the only full and ripened 
specimen of Physeter macrocephalus 
outside the American League is J. Rob- 
ert Mize. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
teed off last Thursday in the fourth an- 
nual four-day Goodall round-robin invita- 
tional golf tournament—a strictly match- 
play event with points scored on the win- 
ning or losing of holes in threesome com- 
petition. 

Playing steadily through a thundershow- 
er on the first sweltering afternoon, Law- 
son Little took the lead by beating Acting 
Corp. Porky Oliver 6 up and Gene Sarazen 
4 up for a score of plus 10 on the first 
eighteen. However, Horton Smith went to 
the head of the class Friday morning, tak- 
ing 2 from Little, whose total dropped to 7. 
On the third round Smith increased his 
score to 13. 

Saturday, a windstorm roared over the 
Fresh Meadow Country Club on Long Is- 
land and blew Vic Ghezzi into a command- 
ing position. With straight, long irons down 
the fairways he picked up 10 points in two 
rounds, swelling his total to a thumping 
92 with only Sunday’s two rounds to go. 
But down the homestretch the diminutive 
giant-killing Paul Runyan, who had started 


points for a final score of 26 and passed 
the tall Ghezzi to win the $1,000 first prize. 











“EDUCATION 


Graduates of 100 Books: 
St. John’s Awards First B.A.’s 


in Study of Great Classics 





From small but ancient St. John’s Col- 
lege, hard by the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., there will | 
emerge next week a graduating class like 
none other in the world. Seven men will 
accept what St. John’s calls the only true 
bachelor of arts degree available anywhere. 

Four years ago this same college and its 
degree seemed headed for oblivion. St. 
John’s had been falling to pieces in the 
hands of a rapid succession of presidents. 
It owed $400,000. It pampered students 
who hadn’t even the energy to earn a “gen- 
tleman’s C”; in fact, it lost the recognition | 
of the Middle States Association of Col- | 
leges and Secondary Schools, reputedly for 
graduating a student who had flunked his 
final examinations. 

It was at this point that a couple of 
Rhodes scholars stepped in with a prescrip- | 
tion for the college’s academic ailments. 
Stringfellow Barr is a sandy-haired Vir- 
ginian and an alumnus of the University of 
Virginia and Balliol College at Oxford. 
Scott Buchanan is a shaggy, dark Wash- 
ington Stater from Amherst College and 
Balliol. During the ’30s Barr taught mod- 
ern European history, and Buchanan phi- 
losophy, at Virginia. Later, along with 
Mortimer Adler and President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 











they took the leadership of a group of 



























































Take your pro’s advice on what ball to buy. 
Play the Acushnet he suggests and you will 
see why more Acushnet Balls were sold last 
year than ever before. 


ACUSHNET 


GOLF BALLS , 
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SOLD ONLY THROUGH PRO SHOPS 
Bedford, 75c Green Ray, 50c 






Titleist, 75c Pinnacle, 35c 
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Joseph Di Paola 


... made ‘tutorials’ the vehicle for well-rounded learning 


zealots whose doctrine was so old it seemed 
new. 

They maintained that, with the intro- 
duction of electives and the eclipse of the 
classics, American colleges had degenerated 
into educational department stores, mar- 
keting smatterings of overspecialized and 
overpractical knowledge. What these men 
proposed, through a Committee on the 
Liberal Arts at Chicago, was a return to 
the traditional intellectual disciplines that 
taught medieval scholars how to think, 
speak, write, and live. Specifically, they 
called for a course composed solely of 100- 
odd of the greatest books written by West- 
ern man, from Homer to Bertrand Rus- 
sell. 

In 1937, St. John’s desperate trustees in- 
vited Barr and Buchanan to bring their 
system to Annapolis. On Buchanan’s in- 
sistence, Barr became president because 


he had the habit of answering letters 
promptly. Buchanan, better grounded in 
the workings of the plan, became dean. 

The workings, identical for every under- 
graduate, are simple enough. At “tutorials” 
every morning, eight or ten students sit 
around a big table and, in sessions as in- 
formal as their own shirtsleeves, learn 
Greek, Latin, French, and German along 
with whatever the author happens to be 
talking about; last week, for example, soph- 
omores translated St. Thomas Aquinas 
from the Latin and simultaneously ab- 
sorbed his philosophy. At seminars twice 
weekly, as many as twenty students and 
two tutors engage in give-and-take on 
other books. Afternoons they spend in 
laboratories, and once a week they sit and 
listen to formal lectures. 

Altogether, St. John’s boys get more 
mathematics, from Euclid to Veblen and 
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Young, and more laboratory work, fron 
Archimedes to Faraday, than any othe; 
collegians in the nation. Each undergoe; 
periodic “don rags” (an Oxonian tery 
that means something like “teacher,’ 
tease”), at which tutors report his prog. 
ress in his presence, impersonally and with. 
out addressing him directly. After three 
years, if they pass comprehensive exams 
students begin work on their final theses, 

For its faculty, as for its students, St. 
John’s has laid down the rule that anyone 
can and should learn any subject. Bary. 
Buchanan, and other teachers, two-thirds 
of them imported since 1937, must be able 
to handle any tutorial or seminar. Thus 
Ford K. Brown, specialist in English and 
husband of the mystery-story writer Leslie 
Ford, has learned enough Greek to be- 
come one of the college’s ablest tutors in 
that language. The college physician dov- 
bles in laboratory work; a sculptor has 
designed the college sloop, and an architect 
is planning new buildings as well as teach- 
ing. 

St. John’s has indeed revived enough to 
think of new buildings. What Barr now 
calls the “horror,” that first year when 
he and Buchanan once had to go without 
salaries, is long past. Money gifts have 
poured in, ranging from $1 from a well- 
wisher to thousands from a famous indus- 
trialist. The twenty men who entered in 
the pioneer class in 1937 have since dwin- 
dled to nine, of whom seven will grad- 
uate next week. But next fall St. John’s 
will have to limit freshmen to about 90, 
who will pay $1,000 a year for tuition and 
board. Since this will meet the full cost 
of their schooling, Barr neither needs nor 
wants a big endowment. 

So the classical revolution at St. John’s 
has undoubtedly succeeded. It’s true that 
many rah-rah alumni have forsaken their 
alma mater in anger at Barr for dropping 
intercollegiate athletics and varsity sweat- 
ers in favor of intramural sports and Brit- 
ish-type blazers, but these have been 
counterbalanced by others taking new in- 
terest in what St. John’s is doing educa- 
tionally. Last week the college won an 
even more significant recognition: despite 
his unorthodox schooling and lack of cou- 
ventional “credits,” a senior was admitted 
to Johns Hopkins University’s high-rank- 
ing medical school. 





College Speed-up 


Dr. Guy E. Snavely, executive director 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
representing 564 liberal-arts institutions, 
last week revealed a plan to rush boys 
through college before they reach the draft 
age of 21. Under a concentrated program, 
students entering at 18 would do the regv- 
lar four-year stretch in three, by a system 
of three semesters a year, only four weeks 
of vacation, all-day Saturday classes, and 
fewer proms and teas. 
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WITH MEN WHO INVEST policyhold- 
ers’ money, safety is always the first con- 
sideration. 

How does Metropolitan try to make 
sure that its investments will be safe? 

In the first place, the law prescribes 
the kinds of investments which may be 
made. In addition, the Company em- 
ploys other safeguards. For example... 


1. Investment Specialists. Metropolitan 
has a staff of investment specialists, each 
trained in a particular field. These men 
investigate each proposed investment, 
compiling and digesting a huge mass of 
information. Always, return on the prin- 
cipal is secondary to return of the 
principal. 


2. The Finance and Real Estate Com- 
mittees. After the work of these special- 
ists has been carefully checked, each pro- 
posed investment must be approved by 
the Finance, or the Real Estate, Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors. 


3. Diversification of investments. For 
maximum safety, money must be put to 
work in many different investments. To- 


day, Metropolitan funds are at work in 


many types of industries, as well as in 
first mortgages on farms, office buildings, 
stores, and homes, and in the bonds of 
Federal, state, county, and local govern- 
ments .. . more than 100,000 different 
investments in all. 


4. Geographic Distribution. Metropoli- 
tan funds are at work throughout the 
United States and Canada. This wide 
geographic distribution of funds mini- 
mizes the effects of varying business or 
agricultural conditions in any one section. 


Of course, each Metropolitan invest- 
ment, once made, is carefully watched. 
Metropolitan’s investment experts must 
be ever on the alert. 


Because the interest earned by the 
Company’s investments helps pay the 
cost of your life insurance, Metropolitan 
strives to earn the highest rate of inter- 
est consistent with safety. During the 
past ten years, there has been a substan- 
tial decline in interest income on most 
forms of life insurance company invest- 
ments. One result has been to reduce the 


amount available for dividends to policy- 
holders—a reduction which the savings 
in mortality and expenses have not been 
sufficient to offset. 


These are four safeguards with which 
Metropolitan surrounds the funds that 
about 29,000,000 policyholders have en- 
trusted to its care. They give assurance 
that in the future, as always in the past, 
the Company will fulfill all its obliga- 
tions, in good times and bad. 





COPR. 1941—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


This is Number 38 in a series of adver- 
tisements designed to give the public a 
clearer understanding of how a life insur- 
ance company operates. Copies of preced- 
ing advertisements in this series will be 
mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life ~- 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, Pp 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD . 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 

















specify Don Q Rum 
(Gold Label) 


Also, Rum Collins, Rum and Ginger Ale and 
other rum tall drinks are more enjoyable 
when made with Don Q (Gold Label l). You'll 
appreciate the delicate flavour 
and velvety smoothness of this 
fine nectar-like rum. Its match- 
less quality is maintained by 
large stocks of natural rum. 





GOLD LABEL for tall drinks 
86 PROOF 
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SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A poet once said: “Spring comes 
to New Hampshire and stays all 
Summer.” 


How right he was! 


Here in a panoramic paradise of 
mountains, beaches and lakes 
you can spend cool, carefree days 
fishing, swimming, sailing, golf- 
ing or just loafing in the sun, all 
within your means. 


It’s too glorious to miss! Why 
not write for our free booklet? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


STATE PLANNING AND 

DEVELOPMENT COMM. 

319 Capitol St., Concord, N. H. 
CERTAINLY! I'd like your free 
pictorial vacation booklet. 
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Bp oct for additional information on all New 
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Showdown in the Pacific: 
Writer Views War as Certain; 
Navy Man Hopes to Avoid It 


Out-and-out “shooting” war in the Pa- 
cific has been on for a decade; the United 
States is in it right now, and at the drop 
of a parachute the battle can become a 
declared war. This is the conclusion reached 
by Mark J. Gayn in his new book, Tue 
Ficot ror THE Paciric, published this 
week. An American born in China and a 
foreign correspondent now on the staff of 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, this author has 
let fly a veritable bomb hatch of facts that 
hold flares to the dark, confusing Far East. 

Gayn warns that Japan is out for the kill 
and that, to a greedy nation on the loose, 
compromise or appeasement can bring us 
no “peace for our time.” He adds that 
England, in her appeasement of Japan, has 
conciliated herself right out of power in 
the Pacific, while the United States has let 
stern notes to Japan serve for action un- 
til now it is in danger of having to fight 
a war in two oceans. These hush-hush de- 
mocracies, he goes on, now find themselves 
in the “Axis nutcracker,” with Japan, the 
down-under lever, plainly visible behind 
Hitler’s Swastika. 

When our Fleet is ready in 1946, Gayn 
believes, no nation will dare to challenge 
America. Obviously Japan cannot afford 
to wait. She must strike now or never, and 
Mark Gayn is convinced that it’s time the 
United States stopped slapping Japan on 
the wrist and barked a few guns. 





] Another view of the crisis in the Pacific 


is given by Capt. W. D. Puleston, U.S.N., 


NEWSWEEK 





in his heartening new book, THe Arnie 


Forces or tHE Paciric: A Comparisoy 
oF THE Miuitary anp Nava Power o; 
THE Unitep States AND JAPAN. Published 
last week, the volume declares that “if the 
United States continues its preparations 
for war while giving Japan every honorable 
opportunity to avoid hostilities, it will! re. 
duce the chances of war to a minimum 
consistent with its own national safety,” 
He compares the relative strength of the 
American and Japanese Fleets on a pres. 
ent basis of 100 to 70 respectively, and, al- 
though he does not believe that war is jp. 
evitabie, he voices full confidence that the 
United States naval and air forces could 
defeat the Japanese Navy, if, as, and wher 
that should become necessary. Having 
served as director of Naval Intelligence 
Service, U.S. N., and as liaison officer with 
the Japanese Navy, he is well qualified to 
speak with authority. (THe Fieut ror tr 
Paciric. 378 pages. Maps, index. Morrow, 
New York. $3. Tue Armen Forces or tue 
Paciric. 273 pages. Foreword, appendir, 
index. Yale University Press, New Haven, 


$2.75.) 





Royal Headaches of Brazil 


Bertita Harding, author of “Phantom 
Crown” and “Golden Fleece,” has none 
too tenderly gathered together the lives, 
families, and light o’ loves of the three 
Braganza monarchs of Brazil, wrapped 
them all up in a racy, bountiful book tied 
figuratively with a ribbon of shocking 
pink, and called it Amazon THRONE. 

Miss Harding was given access to for- 
bidden and unexpurgated documents by 
the Brazilian Government, and her work, 
published this week, has the dramatic in- 





























From ‘A: ‘Amazon ‘Throne’ (Bobbs- Merrill) 


A flighty father, Dom Pedro I, sired a globe-trotting Dom Pedro I! 
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tensity of first-rate fiction. Opening with 
the flight in 1807 of Portugal’s royal fam- 
ily from Napoleon, the “new Attila,” the 
yolume first dwells on the efforts of Dom 
Joao to develop the western empire of 
Brazil while his wife, Carlota, whiled 
away her time seeking amours. 

Within a few years after the marriage of 
their dashing young son to the buxom 
Archduchess Leopoldina, the tired King 
Dom Joao and Carlota returned to Portu- 
gal, leaving Crown Prince Dom Pedro to 
rule the Brazilian roost. The young mon- 
arch, following the flighty footsteps of his 
mother, indulged in a clandestine romance 
that is said to have hastened the death of 
Empress Leopoldina. Then, passing over 
his Brazilian Pompadour, the beautiful 
Dona Domitila de Castro, Dom Pedro I 
took as his second wife the Princess Amelia 
of Leuchtemberg, a lady combining “the 
virtues of both Leopoldina and Domitila.” 

Forced to flee Brazil because of political 
unrest, Dom Pedro left behind a son who 
distinguished himself as a great ruler and 
benefactor. Student and globe trotter, 
Dom Pedro II wined and dined with the 
greatest of North Americans of the time. 
He visited Canada, Niagara Falls, and the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, and 
sampled beer in Cincinnati. What is more, 
“during the years immediately following 
his Yankee holiday Dom Pedro induced 
Brazil to spend more than $2,000,000 for 
American machinery and merchandise, in- 
cluding the wondrous telephone.” 

But the Brazilian dynasty was doomed. 
The nation proclaimed itself a republic on 
Nov. 16, 1839, and Dom Pedro II died in 
a lonely hotel room in Paris, Dec. 5, 1891. 
(Amazon THRONE. 353 pages. IIlustra- 
tions, bibliography, index. Bobbs-Merrill, 
Indianapolis. $3.50.) 





Woman Diplomat 


Florence Jaffray Harriman, more com- 
monly known as Daisy, accepted her ap- 
pointment as Minister to Norway in 1937 
at the age of 66 as a challenge “to have 
an entirely new experience, and a real 
adventure.” But she didn’t expect the 
adventure that developed in that peaceful, 
advanced democracy, where it was “so 
easy to feel at home.” 

In 2 new book, the widow of J. Borden 
Harriman confesses “that more has been 
crammed into the last four years than into 
any ten of my life before.” 

She “felt like a cub reporter” in October 
1989 when she undertook to discover the 
whereabouts of the American ship City 
of Flint, as it was taken down Norway’s 
Jagged coastline by a Nazi prize crew. 
But she scooped the press with the first 
report that the German crew had been in- 
terned for a violation of neutrality. 

Then, in April 1940, the Nazi holocaust 
enveloped the North. Mrs. Harriman’s 


courageous effort during the invasion to 
















































.. » but neglect isn't pretty 


when it slows down production 


As long as the production crisis lasts, let every 


man responsible for machines vow 








to keep them all in fighting 
trim. For peak production 
depends as much on con- 


tinuity as it does on speed. 
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Come up to 


TROUTDALE 


Relax and Play as 
we do in the Rockies 








We-at TROUTDALE-ride 
western horses over romantic mountain trails, even 
test our mettle in exciting amateur rodeos .. . tour 
fine roads thru awe-inspiring grandeur-thrill to 
scenery like that on the new drive up 14,000-foot 
Mount Evans... whip nearby racing streams for 
wily trout . . golf over America’s jest 
course. . . hike thru virgin wildernesses ...swim in 
invigorating snow water, sufficiently warmed . 

all sports—dance to “big name” bands— have 
fun with interesting people from all over. 
We promise you a never-to-be-forgotten vacation! 


Colorado's Finest Mountain Resort 


TROUTDALE offers luxurious living in unex- 
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Mrs. Harriman in Norway (shown with Capt. Robert Losey, assistant U.S. 





NEWSWEEX 


International 


military attaché, killed during a Nazi air raid on Dombaas in 1940) 


keep in contact with the fleeing Norwegian 
Government provides a fitting climax to 
her book. 

In peace and war, Mrs. Harriman has 
drawn an understanding and human pic- 
ture of Norway and its people, keeping a 
womanly eye on small detail. Queen Maud 
asked her: “How does it feel to be a 
Minister, when you are a woman?” Mrs. 
Harriman replied: “Very nice, indeed, 
when I remember that I am a Minister.” 
(Mission to THE Nortu. 331 pages. Illus- 
trations, index. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
$3.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Men or Weattu. By John T. Flynn. 
531 pages. Foreword, illustrations, index. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $3.75. In an 
effort to portray the economic history of 
the past 500 years, John T. Flynn, finance 
writer for the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
and Collier’s, analyzes the fortunes assem- 
bled by twelve key world figures—eleven 
men and a woman, Hetty Green. Few were 
the richest of their times, but they were 
those who managed to turn their wealth 
to power. 


ANOTHER Part or THE Forest. By G. B. 
Stern. 396 pages. Macmillan, New York. 
$3. As in her autobiographical “Mono- 
gram,” G. B. Stern, in a “that reminds 
me” mood, discusses a number of topics 
from love and literature to her collection 
of walking sticks and little horses. A de- 
lightful conversation piece. 


Tue Princess. By Phil Stong. 309 pages. 





Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50. True 
to the genre of “State Fair,” the author 
dashes off another amusing tale of Iowa 
farm life revolving around the engaging 
Arnhold Edeson, her older brother, and 
“Uncle” Jake, who was very bad and very 
good. 


Tue Lona Weex Enp: A Soctau His 
TORY OF GREAT Britain 1918-1939. By 
Robert Graves and Alan Hodges. 455 
pages. Index. Macmillan, New York. $3. 
A high-test account of the happenings of 
the post- and prewar England with its 
nudism, pacifism, gossip columns, and 
“Bright Young People,” unreeling every- 
thing from the Loch Ness Monster and the 
ups and downs of skirts to the abdication 


of King Edward VIII. 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Morper Wet Done. By Ione Sandberg 
Shriber. 307 pages. Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 
Marrying a fabulous fortune has its draw- 
backs, as Trina Martin, department|-store 
salesgirl, found out when she spent her 
honeymoon on an island in Northern Mich- 
igan. She discovered murder and at length 
Lieutenant Grady discovered the murder- 
er. Well done, with a Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart flavor. 


Curtostry Kmiep a Car. By Anne 
Rowe. 282 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. 
Young Kay Wentworth went in search of 
her missing husband and learned Maine 
shipbuilding villages aren’t as quict as 
they appear on the surface, for Kay got 
entangled in killing. Moderately paced. 
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Legacies for Blind Eyes 


To be sightless despite healthy eyeballs 
and intact optical nerves is the fate of 
about twenty out of every 100 blind per- 
sons in the United States. These unfortu- 
nates suffer from defects of the cornea, 
the membrane covering the pupil. Damage 
to this transparent sheath results in scars 
which shut out almost all light. However, 
yision may often be restored to near-nor- 
mal levels by the delicate operation of re- 
moving scar tissue and grafting on a bit 
of sound cornea. But this repair surgery 
frequently runs into an insurmountable 
barrier: that of finding another person who 
can supply enough clear, unscarred tissue 
for the grafting. These donors usually have 
an eye made useless by internal causes, but 
possessing an undamaged covering. 

Although there are an estimated 600 
surgeons in the nation competent to per- 
form the operation, the majority of them 
can’t undertake the job because of the 
difficulty of finding cornea donors. To 
help remedy this situation, the San Fran- 
cisco branch of the International Order of 
Good Templars decided to round up all 
volunteers who would leave their corneas 
to the medical profession after they died. 
Last week 40 charter members, who have 
called themselves the Dawn Society, 
launched a drive for new recruits, Tem- 
plars or non-Templars welcome, from 
other parts of California. 

According to Ted Olsen, grand counselor 
of the order, each member must sign a le- 
gally binding pledge willing his corneas to 
the Dawn Society, and doctors in San 
Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, and 
Stockton have agreed to remove the valu- 
able tissues within six hours after death. 
Then the eye coverings will be placed in a 
refrigerated salt solution where they can 
be preserved up to two weeks. 

Well before the end of this period, vic- 
tims on a waiting list will be chosen for 
corneal transplants and the tissues may be 
sent hundreds of miles in special contain- 
ers. Olsen and his fellow members hope to 
form Dawn Society branches throughout 
the nation eventually. 








Weatherproof Plywood 


More than a dozen companies have al- 
ready made or will soon complete so-called 
plastic planes, actually built out of the 
strong material known as _ resin-bonded 
plywood (Newsweek, April 14). This 
product is made by placing plastics in 
liquid or sheet form between thin slices or 
veneers of such woods as birch and poplar 
and then squeezing the whole sheaf to- 
gether at pressures as high as 2,000 
pounds a square inch in temperatures up 
to more than 300 degrees Fahrenheit. 

But the resulting durable and fire-resist- 
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PRICES 


Preferred Stock $107.50 per Share 
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LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF THE 
HEADLINES”— NEWSWEEK 
on the air 


pag f= night 10:30E.D.T., 9:30 
C.D.T., 6:30 P.S.T. NBC Blue Network Stations. 
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Marlin shavers say: 
“We get more and better 
shaves for less money!” 


DOUBLE EDGE 
20 25: 

- Single Edge 15 for25¢ 
FED BY MARLIN FIREARMS CO.— FINE GUNS SINCE 1870 











Cut Rate 
TACKLE CATALOG 


Rods, reels, lines, lures, flies ' 

EVERYTHING for fishermen! Selected equip- 
ment made by nation’s leading manufacturers at BIG 
SAVINGS to you! Satisfaction guaranteed or money back! 


FREE-2 AUTOS 


AND 2,000 other prizes— $5,500.00 worth in all — given 
for catching Trout, Perch, Bass, Crappie. Complete list of 

prizes and tion sent with FREE eo 
rite today—wina big p prize and SAVE on all your tackle. 


DAVE ole) Sr nver, Colorado 


ATHLETE’S 
FOOT 


Here’s Home Treatment 
That Really Relieves! 
Just feel how promptly wonderful sooth- 
ing liquid Zemo relieves the itching, 
burning distress. ALSO gives raw, 
cracked, peeling skin between toes a 
chance to heal faster. Use Zemo freely— 
soon your discomfort should disappear! 


Over 25,000,000 pack: 
sold. 854, 604, $1.00.—-» 2 IMO 
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ant material has its faults. Although the 
bonding plastic layers are resistant to the 
swelling and shrinking effects of moisture, 
the wood itself isn’t and may become dis- 
torted as weather conditions vary, with 
the consequent formation of tiny hairline 
surface cracks that weaken the product. 
Last week, however, solution of this im- 
portant difficulty was reported at the Chi- 
cago meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers by Drs. Alfred J. 
Stamm and R. M. Seborg of the Federal 
Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, 
Wis. 

The researchers followed the usual steps 
of manufacture, with one vital addition: 
they first dunked the layers of veneers in a 
solution of liquid Bakelite until the plastic 
seeped into the “intimate cell-wall struc- 
ture” of the wood. The finished product, 
after the usual hot-press method, remains 
unaffected under conditions that would 
crack regular plasticized plywoods, since it 
is about 1,400 per cent more resistant to 
moisture. 

Drs. Stamm and Seborg pointed out 
that their compregnated* wood promises 
to improve plywood airplane construction 
and may also be used for hulls of light 
navy craft, ship keels, and furniture. 
Homes of the future may have floors of 
compregnated wood as well as special ex- 
teriors which would never have to be 
painted, for the improved product, which 
is not yet on the market, retains dyed-in 
colors permanently. 
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gt jet your guests call Van Camp's Pork 
and “eans "Campbell's" without correcting 


BE VERY GAREPUL 
1S LISTENING 


Merch 28 


Continual laughter is silly, disagreeable 
Try to have a 
little more dignity even if you can't have 
Bildad will help you if you care to 
Service gratuitous and unpre judiced. 


BE VERY CAREFUL 
BILDAD 
IS LISTENING 
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RADIO 


Fuss-Budget on the Dial: 
‘Bildad the Mysterious’ Rocks 
Radio Row With ‘Don’ts’ 


Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said, 
How long wilt thou speak these things? and 
how long shall the words of thy mouth be like 
a strong wind? Job 8» 1, 2. 





Imitating the chiding manner of Bildad, 
chief critic and comforter of Job, a mys- 
terious radio gadfly has been mailing type- 
written penny postcards to leading New 
York commentators and announcers since 
early this year, pointing out their slightest 
slip-ups in pronunciation, diction, and 
choice of English. Numbered by a me- 
chanical device and carrying a salutation 
in red letters, the cards effect a fuss- 
budgety style. : 

Among those who have been the butt 
of Bildad’s prissy carping are Raymond 
Gram Swing, Ed Fitzgerald, and Bessie 
Beatty, WOR-Mutual commentators, and 
Lowell Thomas, Ben Grauer, and Nancy 
Craig, NBC stars. Swing got these two: 
“We suggest you look up the pronuncia- 
tion of the word ‘version’ (Job 8: 10*).” 
“Webster says that the word ‘tripartite’ 
is accented on the second syllable. Verb. 
Sap. The King of England listens to you, 


also.” 








*A hybrid derived from “compressed” and 
impregnated.” 









*Shall not they teach thee, and tell thee, and 


utter words out of their heart? 


To Raymond Gram Swing 


Diction excellent; but be careful to get 
the word "only" in its properplace in the 





(Drama behind News) 


Delivery altogether too rapid. 
rhythm makes hearing difficult. 

Only the most ignorant now say "Antartic" 
for "antarctic." 
we shall have to give second warning. 
Bildad service is gratuitous and un- 
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Be sure and correct this or 
You need 
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Dialer’s diagnosis: the mysterious Bildad lends an ear, then sends cards of sharp criticism to ‘offenders’ 


To Thomas, Bildad wrote: “Kindly look 
up the proper pronunciation of foreign 
words before broadcasting, especially 
French words. Don’t make us warn you 
again.” Miss Beatty received this one: 
“You are again asking personal and un- 
warrantable questions of your guests. This 
is not only impolite and disagreeable to 
them but it arouses the resentment of all 
your listeners . . . One lady does not ask 
another her age. Please see that this fault 
is corrected.” 

Grauer was tripped up for his pronun- 
ciation of “Antarctic.” Miss Craig was 
asked to “have a little more dignity, even 
if you can’t have charm.” Both Miss Craig 
and Miss Beatty read their cards over the 
air. The next day they received a flood 
of angry letters denouncing Bildad. The 
ether gadabout, also listening, typed off 
reproving messages. 

Last week, as Radio Row wondered 
whether Bildad was a screwball or the 
advance warning of a publicity stunt, Ed 
Wallace, New York World-Telegram writ- 
er who brought his work to light, was 
hot after his trail. Spurring him was WOR, 
which hoped to put him on the air with 
his victims, if corralled. 





Quivers From the Quints’ Hour 


When the Ned Sparks Show, a Colum- 
bia program broadcast on Sunday {rom 
5:30 to 6 p.m. EDST by the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Government, was launched last 
April (Newsweek, April 28), the Dionne 
quintuplets were put down for a stellar 
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guest appearance on Mother’s Day, May 
11. Brought forward primarily to make a 
winsome appeal to Americans to visit 
them and the Dominion. this summer, 


Maric, Emilie, Cecile, Annette, and 
Yvonne, who know only French, were 
carefully rehearsed in their English lines. 

But at the last minute, to the consterna- 
tion of officials, the quints balked at 
speaking English. Talking in French in- 
stead, they introduced each other, and, 
after some giggling patter, Marie, in a 
greeting later translated in English, said: 
“Come up and see us this summer.” De- 
spite efforts to hush the incident, it was 
disclosed last week that critical letters 
had poured in from the United States and 
Canada. It developed that Papa Dionne 
had given the anti-English order. Mean- 
while, as Lowell Thomas prepared to in- 
terview the famous girls in his regular 
news program on their seventh birthday, 
May 28, Sparks, film comic, bowed off the 
program, reportedly because of illness. 
Guest stars, with Colonel Stoopnagle as 
the first, will replace him. 





Dream Bubbles in Soap 


From Monday through Friday between 
200 and 300 dramatic serials are aimed by 
the nation’s radio stations at 22,000,000 
women. These fifteen-minute sketches, 
called “soap operas” by the trade because 
many are sponsored by cleanser manufac- 
turers, account for $30,000,000 of the big 
chains’ annual income. Each program has 
an average audience of from 2,000,000 to 
5,000,000. 

Such staggering listener appeal has 
caused broadcasters to wonder what were 
the precise psychological factors behind the 
lure of these daytime dramas, and two 
years ago Columbia University’s Office of 
Radio Research, subsidized by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, decided to find out. 
Last week, the first results of a survey by 
Dr. Herta Herzog, staff psychologist of 
the group, were revealed. 

Sampling the reaction of New York 
women, Dr. Herzog found that of 65 pro- 
grams mentioned the most popular were 
Road to Life, Woman in White, Life Can 
Be Beautiful, and The Goldbergs. The ap- 
petite for the daily serials is enormous. 
Each tuner-inner heard an average of 6.6 
skits a day. It also appeared that the more 
complex a listener’s problems became, the 
more programs she listened to—the ex- 
tremes ranging from one woman who 
needed only two a day to a Negro maid 
with 2 22-a-day diet. The basic listener 
appeal of the programs, Dr. Herzog re- 
ported, was the same. The daily “getting 
into trouble and out again” appealed to 
the dialers’ insecurity and provided them 
remedies. And the fact that these remedies 
are twofold is pleasing to sponsors—their 
advertised products are used by two-thirds 
of the women questioned. 





MOVIES 





Tyrone in Rudolph’s Cape: 
°41 Version of ’22 Heart Throb 
Subs Power for Valentino 


In 1922 the Vicente Blasco Ibajiez novel 
Boop AND SAND served as one of Rudolph 
Valentino’s most popular vehicles. Now 
the story of the Sevillian guttersnipe who 
became Spain’s greatest matador has been 
filmed with sound and color. As drama, 
this Twentieth Century-Fox remake leaves 
a great deal to be desired; but as sheer 
spectacle it is an impressive job and, with 


Tyrone Power in the Valentino role, is © 


pretty sure to attract a wide audience. 

Darryl F. Zanuck has revived the 33- 
year-old novel with a careful and opulent 
production. The Technicolor camera has 
rarely been used more effectively. But 
stripped of its exotic background and the 
incidental excitement of the arena, the per- 
sonal narrative of “Blood and Sand” is 
just another conventional love triangle, and 
a placid one at that, with only a hint of 
the torrid love-making that veteran film- 
goers associate with the Valentino reper- 
toire. 

Jo Swerling’s script runs too long for the 
plot it has to unfold, and Rouben Ma- 
moulian stages it for the eye rather than 
the emotions. After a lengthy prologue 
introduces Juan Gallardo as a barefoot 
ragamuffin with a passion for bullfighting, 
he is seen ten years later, grown into 
Tyrone Power, still illiterate, but basking 
in local fame as a second-rate performer 
with the muleta and sword. Juan mar- 
ries Linda Darnell, his childhood sweet- 





Movie matadors: in 1922 it was Valentino .. .in 1941, it is Power 
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heart, develops into Spain’s foremost mat- 
ador, and comes a cropper.only when Rita 
Hayworth decides she wants him. 

At intervals the adapter remembers to 
inveigh against the cruelty and _ heart- 
breaks of Juan’s profession, to point out 
that yesterday’s hero is today’s forgotten 
matador. But Juan’s death, after a recon- 
ciliation with his wife and a brilliant come- 
back performance in the arena, seems gra- 
tuitous and better classified under “Sin: 
The Wages of” rather than the perils of 
the sport. 

Tyrone Power, who recently in “The 
Mark of Zorro” tried Douglas Fairbanks’ 
shoes on for size and found them a little 
roomy, tackles an even more difficult job 
in following Valentino, and is persuasive 
enough in the romantic interludes. The 
bullfighting sequences, photographed in 
Mexico City’s great Plaza de Toros, offer 
brilliant demonstrations of the bullfighter’s 
grace and skill; probably because of cen- 
sorship, the gory and grimmer details of 
death in the afternoon have been omitted. 
Good supporting performances are given 
by Nazimova, John Carradine, J; Carrol 
Naish, and Laird Cregar. 





Taylor the Kid 

For some months Howard Hughes and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer have been scram- 
bling for precedence in the release of their 
respective biographies of Billy the Kid, 
born William H. Bonney. For a while it 
appeared that Hughes’ “The Outlaw” 
would cross the finish line an easy win- 
ner, but the Hays Office demand for cer- 
tain scene changes (Newsweek, May 12) 
before granting the seal of approval last 
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No Passports Required 


by JOHN O’HARA 


This particular little article would 
come better from a big movie star, if 
for no other reason than that some at- 
tention might be paid to it. Some at- 
tention ought to be paid to it, if for no 
other reason than that it might save 
many headaches and a few heartaches 
from the individuals concerned. The 
thought in this little article is absolute- 
ly, wholeheartedly sincere; written out 


in plain words in no more than the hope - 


that the headaches and the heartaches 
which occur should not occur. For this 
first and only and exceedingly tem- 
porary time in my life I wish I were a 
big movie star, so that my words in this 
little article might carry some weight. 
But no movie star, especially no big 
one, would dare write what I am about 
to say, so it looks like it’s up to me to 
cover for Cary Grant and Gary Cooper 
and Samuel S. Hinds and the rest of 
the bunch. 


Well, boiled down, it amounts to 
this: if you are planning not to pass 
your summer holiday on the French 
Riviera but in California, please don’t 
bother Hollywood. You are entirely 
unwelcome. Stay away. Keep out. 
Private. Do not pass. Line is busy. 
Sorry but that number is restricted. 
Danger: 66,000 ‘volts. No parking. 
Kindly replace divots. 

The average visitor to Hollywood (by 
which, of course, I mean Hollywood) 
is a reasonably attractive person in the 
$5,000 income bracket, or better. He 
has enough dough, at any rate (some- 
times including usurious) , to be able to 
afford a trip to California, and with 
enough influence to be able to go to his 
local exhibitor or even the branch dis- 
tributor and say: “Gimme a letter to 
some guy at some big studio.” Gets 
the letter, arrives in Hollywood, stalls 
around a day or two, and finally de- 
cides to use the letter. Thereupon, I 
regret to say, this average visitor be- 
gins to take on the airs of someone who 
has letters of marque and reprisal. Re- 
buffed at the first presentation of his 
credentials, in time he gets the idea 
that he can threaten his way in to a 
studio by warning a minor official that 
in the palm of his damp paw he controls 
motion-picture attendance of three 
thickly populated counties in a wholly 
industrial area. The awful thing is that 
this kind of queasy intimidation almost 
always works. 


Our average visitor gets inside a 
studio and is led to a set where there is 
some shooting, and he trips over a rub- 
ber conduit or a somewhat less resilient 
movie star. If the movie star, she, out 
of her wisdom and experience, makes 
proper apology. If the rubber conduit, 
our average visitor sues. (Wins, to be 
sure, or settles out of court.) Average 
visitor goes back home and is thence- 
forth knowing and patronizing about 
the motion-picture industry. 

The somewhat more personalized ex- 
perience is the one about the neo-ac- 
quaintance. You (me) are a writer, and 
someone from Pottsville, Pa., at whose 
house you’ve never been to dinner, 
whose male next to kin stuck a shiv in 
your father’s back, and who herself 
questioned the authenticity of your 
mother’s D.A.R. papers, turns up in 
Hollywood and wants to get a hinge at 
Ty Power. She goes to work on the 
sorry remains of your family back home, 
and descends upon Hollywood and you 
with a polite but firm demand that you 
all have dinner at Ty Power’s. That 
you never have met Ty Power is only 
your own damned incompetence, and 
by the way typical of you and by the 
way rectifiable over the telephone. 

So insistent is the breed that you 
beat your brains out and strain all con- 
nections, and in the end do tax the pa- 
tience of Ty Power (a friend of Hank 
Fonda’s, who is a nice guy whom you 
know) to the extent of promising him 
the Pour le Mérite if he will consent to 
have tea with your béte-noire. Let’s 
say that Ty Power does all he can to 
put you at your ease? Even so, in spite 
of your horrible embarrassment at im- 
posing on various busy persons, the 
béte-noire squawks because she. gets 
China tea instead of India, makes com- 
ment on the tea service, offers silent pro- 
test against the lack of trifles (how well 
she remembers that fortnight in Eng- 
land in 1928), and takes her departure 
thinking aloud that this Ty Power is a 
vastly overrated man. No charm. Your 
own standing in Pottsville, Pa., about 
which you care like Phil Murray wor- 
ries about his standing in the Philadel- 
phia Union League, is supine. 


Now if you think these examples 
are atypical, just reconsider. Just re- 
consider. Anyway, please take Mac- 
kenzie King’s advice and go to Canada. 
We got work to do. 
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Taylor gives ‘Billy the Kid’ 
looks and length he never had 


week left M-G-M the winner. But aside 
from nipping in first, Bry THE Kip is 
just a sound, orthodox horse opera, chiefly 
distinguished by its spectacular scenery 
photographed in Technicolor and the fact 
that Robert Taylor, in the title role, makes 
his screen debut as an ol’ cow hand. 

Billy the Kid, probably the most famous 
outlaw*in the Southwest, was born in New 
York City in 1859. Three years later his 
family moved to the West. When Billy 
was 12 he had distinguished himself as an 
habitué of saloons and something of a 
card sharp. At this age, it is said, he 
stabbed to death a man who had insulted 
his mother. Four years later he and a 
companion murdered three peaceful In- 
dians for the furs they were packing. At 
18, the Kid got a job of tending cattle in 
the Pecos Valley. There, in early 1878, he 
witnessed the beginning of the Lincoln 
County, N. M., cattle war, when his en- 
ployer was killed by an opposing faction 
after he had handed over his gun in sur- 
render. Infuriated, the Kid entered the 
war with a vengeance. 

The Kid’s subsequent career included 
pitched battles with rival factions and 
the law, cattle stealing and _ incidental 
killings, and a spectacular escape, though 
handcuffed and in leg irons, from two 
deputies who were holding him in jail for 
the hangman. When he was finally shot 
and killed by Sheriff Pat Garrett, « for- 
mer friend, the Kid was 21, with a record 
of 21 killings and the reputation of s)oot- 
ing down his victims with no remorse and 
very little provocation. Today, time and 
legend concerning the cattle war have 
created a halo about the Kid’s head, and 
he is regarded by many as a six-guD 
Robin Hood. 

Around this figure Gene Fowler has 
spun a  sentimentalized and _ roriantl 
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cized fiction that bears only the most 
superficial resemblance to the facts. 
Billy was some 4 inches shorter than Rob- 
ert Taylor, and no beauty; nevertheless 
the M-G-M star manages an impersona- 
tion of sorts by acting convincingly re- 
caleitrant, two-fisted, and quick on the 
trigger. The fictional Kid gets his come- 
uppance strictly in accord with history 
and the Hays code, of course. The sheriff 
who does for him is Brian Donlevy. The 
girl who supplies a touch of idealized ro- 
mantics is Mary Howard, who did as 
much and more for a lanky backwoods’ 
lawyer in “Abe Lincoln in Iinois.” 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Mizz10on Dotiar Basy (Warner Broth- 
ers): The chief asset of this comedy, aside 
from a pleasant cast, is its galloping pace. 
It is also funny on occasion and may have 
some special significance for those movie- 
goers who have a million dollars and not 
the slightest idea what to do with it. Here 
Priscilla Lane is a shopgirl who comes into 
an unexpected million and gets rid of it 
when she finds it prevents her from marry- 
ing Ronald Reagan, a proud and impov- 
erished composer of symphonies. Jeffrey 
Lynn, May Robson, Helen Westley. 





Sne Knew Aut tHE ANswers (Colum- 
bia): Taking farce in his stride, Franchot 
Tone gives an amusing impersonation of 
a stiff-necked, bespectacled broker who 
shows unmistakable signs of life when a 
chorus girl, Joan Bennett, finds it neces- 
sary to land a job in his office. Otherwise, 
except for a few scenes of spontaneous fun, 
an uninspired script strains a good deal of 
the time for laughs that aren’t there. 


ART 


War’s Impact on Artists: 


British Show in N.Y. Reveals 
Reactions Under the Bombs 


Opening the Museum of Modern Art’s 
gleaming, streamlined new home two 
springs ago, President Roosevelt declared: 
“This museum is a citadel of civilization.” 
The implications in this phrase were spot- 
lighted one night last week when the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, Lord Halifax, opened the 
museum’s big summer show of “Britain 
at War’—an exhibit which demonstrates 
on two floors of the citadel that art, one of 
the barometers of civilization, not only can 
be preserved but also can be ably created 
amid the terrible destruction of war. 

With the exception of a camouflage sec- 
tion assembled by a group of experts in 
this country and English paintings and 
posters of the last war, all the oils, water 
colors, photographs, prints, drawings, car- 
toons, and posters in the show have been 
produced by English artists, mostly on 
commission from their government, since 
Sept. 1, 1939. The committee which in 
London selected them was topped by Sir 
Kenneth Clark, director of the English 
National Gallery. Many were sent here at 
fantastic expense by Clipper, others jan- 
gled the nerves of museum officials on both 
sides of the sea during the long voyage 
here by boat. Happily, none was lost en 
route, and the result is a show which, as 
propaganda, is magnificent and, as art, 
better than anyone dared hope. 

The exhibit is of and from the head- 
lines, but occasional paintings, like John 





The Museum of Modern Art 


The war on canvas: R. V. Pitchforth’s depiction of a blasted factory 
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Piper’s oil of Coventry Cathedral in flames, 
Eri: Ravilious’ somber water color “Nor- 
way, 1940,” and R. V. Pitchforth’s visual- 
ization of twisted building debris, some- 
how manage to convey the impact of the 
war on British civilization more eloquently 
than acres of newsprint. 

Many of the big names in English art, 
like Augustus John, Maj. Sir Muirhead 
Bone, Paul Nash, Sir William Orpen, Eric 
Kennington, and Henry Moore, are repre- 
sented. And equal honors go to the pho- 
tographers for fine studies of the wrecked 
interior of an elaborate house on fashion- 
able Regent’s Park, a destroyer steaming 
into action, children in an air-raid shelter, 
and the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral bril- 
liantly illuminated the night of the great 
December 1940 fire. 

This is the first show staged at the Mod- 
ern Museum in the regime of a new di- 
rector of exhibitions and publications, 
Monroe Wheeler, who also edited the ex- 
cellent catalogue ($1.25). In it, Wheeler 
pays special tribute to “that odd or per- 
haps even accidental eloquence of mood 
that may be caught by the camera in bomb 
shelters, or at sea, or in the sky.” 





Tailor-Made Art for the Home 


Decorators have often designed rooms 
around expensive paintings, but now Lord 
& Taylor, New York City department 
store, is showing through September five 
rooms for which leading American artists 
painted oils to harmonize with the décor. 
A sixth, a living room, has been assembled 
around “Adolescence,” a semi-still life of 
two scrawny featherless chickens painted 
by Grant Wood, who wasn’t able to com- 
plete a picture in time for the show. 

Luigi Lucioni has painted a pair of still 
lifes for a bedroom in which draperies in 
the pictures exactly match the chintz at 
the windows. Ernest Fiene’s subdued por- 
trait of Mrs. Craig Whitney, priced at 
$2,000, echoes the gray marbleized walls 
of a living room, and George Schreiber’s 
gay “Dress Rehearsal,” a circus picture 
priced at $1,500, has the bright hues the 
decorator demanded for an all-purpose 
playroom. Figure paintings by Frederic 
Taubes and Robert Philipp, and “Sun 
Rise,” a landscape priced at $3,000 by 


John Steuart Curry, are also included. 


All the painters are hz adled by the Asso- 
ciated American Artists gallery in New 
York, who cajoled them into cooperating 
with the decorator, William Pahlmarin, a 
big sleepy-looking Texan who in the course 
of five years at the store has been respon- 
sible for much of the interest in Baroque 
and Victorian furniture. Pahlmann likes 
to mix up furniture of all periods to form 
dashing, ingenious interiors; he’s done just 
that in the six new rooms on view at Lord 
& Taylor’s. Strangely enough, the price 
list posted at the door of each includes the 
cost of everything but the pictures. 
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New Press Highs in Axis Hate 


Up until the passage of the Lend-Lease 
Bill in early March the German and Ital- 
ian press more or less ignored Ameri- 
ca’s changing status in the war picture. 
However, when that measure became 
a law, Nazi and Fascist newspapers 
switched from their previous course arfd 
opened up a propaganda mill of name- 
calling for home consumption which by 
last week was operating in high gear. 
Some samples: 


9 “The senseless warmongering of Wash- 
ington’s Jew-ridden clique is going down 
the road to intervention, not only without 
taking account of the real interests of the 
country, but deliberately ignoring the true 
state of mind of the people.” Lavoro Fas- 
cista, Rome. 


4| “Hoover is the sanest man among mad- 
men.” Il Piccolo, Rome. 


“Roosevelt is betraying Lincoln and is 
pushing the Midwest toward secession 
from the Union.” Il Telegrafo, Leghorn, 
Italy. 


¥ “Roosevelt is corifined to a mental in- 
stitution.” Italian newspapers generally. 


“A repressed dictator who deep down in- 
side probably feels it is unfortunate he 
came to power at the same time as the 
Fiihrer.” Hamburger Fremdenblatt of 
Hamburg, on Roosevelt. 


§ “Much more than before, the White 
House’s imperial policy in pursuing its 
plans is today concerned with the erection 
of a world hegemony, thereby laying hands 
on the British Empire’s richest dominion.” 
Der <Angriff of Berlin, on the United 
States-Canadian treaty. 


{ “Roosevelt mobilizes convicts against 
Hitler: Murderers and thieves arm in arm 
with American President. Heretofore in 
the war against German freedom, our ene- 
mies have employed Negroes, emigrants, 
deserters, and Palestine Jews in the name 
of culture and civilization. But it has re- 
mained for the inventive faculty of the 
American President to mobilize convicts 
against Hitler.” Vélkischer Beobachter on 
the news story that Atlanta prison in- 
mates, inspired by a caricature of Hitler, 
had doubled production of defense mate- 
rials, 





A Climb on Flights of Fancy 


Henry McLemore is a casual, soft-spok- 
en Georgia newspaperman with a strong 
predilection for whimsy and a great talent 
for resting. And, although the combina- 
tion of the two has sometimes interfered 
with the more factual, statistical side of his 
duties as a United Press sports writer, they 
never seem to bother his readers unduly. 


To the contrary, the McLemore public has 
always followed the tubby, round-faced 
writer’s flights of fancy with more than 
casual interest. 

For instance, take a little piece he once 
wrote in Switzerland on mountain climb- 
ing. Now, as anybody knows, mountain 
climbing is a very strenuous sport. So, 
being a little tired anyway, McLemore sat 
peacefully in his room in a Swiss chalet and 
dreamed up a glowing account of a frenzied 
Alpine workout—complete with the hot 
breath of St. Bernards as they bayed after 
him on the trail. Although this little con- 
coction delighted American readers, it con- 
siderably irritated the Swiss Government, 
which callously pointed out that there 
were no St. Bernards on that particular 
mountain and, besides, St. Bernards don’t 
bay anyhow. 

Apparently such journalistic virtue 
brings its own reward, however, for next 
week McLemore leaves the more or less 
limitless field he has enjoyed for ten years 
in the UP sports department to step into 





McLemore: out of the rough to 
the green of writing on the rove 


the even more boundless horizons sur- 
rounding a general columnist-at-large, a 
job in which he must produce for Mc- 
Naught Syndicate six articles a week for 
the next ten years. Beginning:its run in 75 
newspapers across the country, the column 
will stress the lighter side, with the au- 
thor himself making out his own assign- 
ments to cover almost anything nearly 
everywhere. 

Now only 34 but fighting a receding 
hairline and a certain rotundity around 
the waistline, McLemore has been a jour- 
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nalistic zany since he got his first job q 
the now-defunct Atlanta Georgian in 19 
and wrote his first story. Assigned to do, 
little 150-word box on the death of 1, 
Cobb’s famous hunting dog, he wrote jy, 
stead 8,000 words on the life and death ¢ 
the dog, the career of Ty Cobb and why 
it meant to Georgia, and the sorrowful x 
pects of the faded glories of the Confe;. 
eracy. P.S. The Georgian didn’t print jt 
but McLemore was on his way. 
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MUSIC 


The Met of South America: 
Teatro Colén of Buenos Aires 
Opens Winter Opera Season 





One of the most imposing edifices in , 
city noted for its fine buildings is the 
Teatro Colén in Buenos Aires, the Ar. 
gentine. A four-story structure of heavy 
gray granite, it covers a city block and 
faces the wooded Lavalle Plaza on Liber. 
tad Street in the heart of the city. Inside 
it boasts a glittering décor of old rose and 
gilt carried out from the main floor 
through five tiers of horseshoe balconies. 
And last week one of the most distin. 
guished gatherings of the social year filled 
its 2,800 seats to launch what promises 
to be the biggest winter opera season since 
the theater was built in 1908. 

Technically the season, which lasts until 
October, opened May 20, when the French 
conductor Albert Wolff led the 100-musi- 
cian orchestra in Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust.” But a performance of Donizetti’ 
“Don Pasquale” marked the gala opening 
May 25, anniversary of the day in 1810 
when Argentineans paved the way for 
their independence by throwing out the 
Spanish viceroy. Vice President Dr. Re- 
mon S. Castillo, who holds the executive 
power during the illness of President Dr. 
Roberto Ortiz, headed an audience whicl 
included his eight Cabinet members, the 
diplomatic corps, prominent Argentine and 
foreign business and professional men, and 
beautifully gowned women. 

The Colén Theater is often called the 
Metropolitan Opera of South America and 
like its smaller northern sister has an i0- 
ternational repertoire, an international ros 
ter of singers, and an annual deficit which, 
in its case, is paid by the city. So far 
fifteen operas, including most of the old 
stand-bys like Carmen, I] Trovatore, Rig 
oletto, and Tosca, are scheduled {or this 
season. Among the singers, the s‘ar al- 
tractions are Zinka Milanov, the Met’ 
Yugoslav soprano, and Lawrence 7 ibbett. 
American baritone, both of them «ppeal- 
ing in Buenos Aires for the first time. 
Opera-goers are particularly anxious ‘0 
hear “Tea-bait,” whose salary sliccs some 
$15,000 from the annual budget of almost 
a million dollars. 
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at the concert intermission, have included 
* program of “Salon Swing” by John 





music sales. The words, as sung by the 
four King Sisters, or by Eddie Stone with 








sax solo of “Oodles of Noodles” (four 10- 
inch records, $2.50) . 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


First Things First 


, of opinion in the large 
cities of the country about the new Office 
of Civilian Defense and about the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia to that post have been far 
from enthusiastic. No one questions the 
Mayor’s ability to get things done. Few 
deny that as Mayor of New York City he 
has established a brilliant—an astonishing- 
ly brilliant—record. But there are grave 
doubts about the feasibility of combining 
the new job with Mayor La Guardia’s oth- 
er crushing duties. For it is specifically 
stated that Mayor La Guardia will con- 
tinue to give unremitting attention to run- 
ning the City of New York and also to the 
somewhat nebulous assignment of serving 
as chairman of the American section of the 
board which coordinates our defense meas- 
ures with those of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The La Guardia situation is now 
reminiscent of the multiplex Mr. McAdoo’s 
in 1918. Inevitably questions drift back 
from the country. Is being head of the 
Office of Civilian Defense a job or isn’t it 
a job? And if it is a job, shouldn’t it be 
filled by a man with more time on his 
hands? 

As explaineu by Mr. La Guardia in a 
local broadcast intended to reassure his 
fellow burghers in New York, the Office of 
Civilian Defense will concern itself with 
developing the most efficient kind of fire 
fighting, clearance of debris, maintenance 
of utilities, protection of health, uninter- 
rupted care and education of children and 
so on. It will be a clearinghouse of infor- 
mation about what cities should do to pre- 
pare for the possibility of physical at- 
tack. That directing it is a job—a big job 
—is evidenced by the fact that though an 
exchange of such information is already 
taking place through the Conference of 
Mayors, of which Mr. La Guardia is presi- 
dent, still it is deemed necessary to con- 
duct it on a new plane and, presumably, 
on a vastly wider scale. 

Of course, the Conference of Mayors 
has given major attention to the legitimate 
task of lobbying in Washington for finan- 
cial assistance for the many things that 
cities want for themselves. So, in a sense, 
the induction of Mr. La Guardia into a 
Federal office puts this legitimate but 
nevertheless special interest into the gov- 
ernment. If that should happen to some 
more of the many lobbies in Washington 
we would have a curious government. The 
only fellow who would be left out in the 
cold would be the taxpayer. 


This, however, is oaly one aspect of the 
Office of Civilian Defense that deserves 
attention. It may be that overimaginative 
newspaper accounts of the functions of 
Mr. La Guardia’s new office have exag- 
gerated the field he is supposed to cover. 
The “stimulation of morale” is suggested 
as one of his duties. People need to have 
their morale stimulated, particularly in 
emergencies. Mr. La Guardia has moments 
when his oratory is powerfully stimulating. 
But we can all remember, as we look back 
into our past, that the kids of one town 
always hated to have their morale looked 
after by the people of a neighboring town. 
In this country there is no disposition in 
little or big towns to be preached at by 
New York, or by any other city—little or 
big. True, Mr. La Guardia, unlike many 
New Yorkers, knows his United States. 
Doubtless because he does, he has been 
modest in his expression of what he in- 
tends to do. In New York City, he says, 
“must be produced the model after which 
other communities may pattern.” 

All civilian agencies designed for wel- 
fare, work in emergencies face an exceed- 
ingly difficult problem—a problem thrown 
into sharp relief in 1917 and 1918 by the 
activities of state and local defense agen- 
cies. It was then discovered that this was 
a highly organized country. Existing pub- 
lic and private agencies were already 
functioning in almost every possible sec- 
tor of the public-welfare field. To avoid 
duplicating or crossing wires with this or- 
ganized work required extraordinary care 
and skill. The best director of civilian de- 
fense in those days was the person in a 
state or city who served to help existing 
permanent agencies do the job. As I re- 
member the Ohio director of civilian de 
fense at work, he spent twelve or more 
hours a day in committees and confer- 
ences. The accumulating lines in his face 
attested the fact that he was doing a 
tremendous full-time—yes, overtime—job. 
And his effectiveness came from the fact 
that he did it quietly, modestly and that, 
above all, he was guided by a wide experi- 
ence in social rather than political tech- 
niques. 

There are experienced social workers in 
Washington who could conceivably do 
such a job for the nation. Some of them 
are now miscast in posts requiring knowl- 
edge of military and industrial techniques. 
They could easily be spared. 

On the political side there are even 
more disquieting aspects to the La Guar- 
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dia appointment. Since election there ha 
been unending talk about rewarding hip, 
for his work in the campaign. Neither th, 
President nor he has done much to sto 
the talk. This appointment is bound 4, 
be interpreted as a means of resolviny 
a poliucal dilemma. Certainly that do, 
not help the country to envisage 
emergency beyond politics and __persop. 
alities. 

Meanwhile, every consideration of th 
public interest requires a continuation 9 
Mr. La Guardia’s services as Mayor 9 
New York City. This is no time for wha 
he calls “the logical and most attractive 
and tempting target for a foreign enemy’ 
to slip back to the easygoing Tammany § 
ways. To the vigor, earnestness and intel. 
ligence that Mr. La Guardia so clearly 
possesses there is now added a profound 
knowledge of the city’s life and gover. 
ment. All are necessary to fend off , 
threatening subway strike which would kk 
as dangerous to the city’s morale as ; 
sizable number of enemy bombers. The 
avoidance of such a calamity is the most 
urgent problem Mr. La Guardia faces. He 
can serve best now in New York. 


The Calmness of Mr. Hull 





Nothing more constructive or hope- 
ful has come from the Administration ina 
long time than Mr. Hull’s speech outlin- 
ing a “broad program of world economic 
reconstruction” as a possible basis for 
peace after the war. The very fact that an 
Administration spokesman of Mr. Hull’ 
importance speaks not in terms of immeéi- 
ate slogans but in terms of long-range pol- 
icy is encouraging. 

Two or three of Mr. Hull’s more or les 
specific suggestions are challenges to all— 
to Germany, to Japan, to England, and to 
us. Surely that is what he means when 
he advocates an agreement among na 
tions that raw-material supplies “must 
be available to all nations without dis- 
crimination.” The same challenging note 
is struck by his suggestion that the regu- 
lation of the supply of commodities “must 
be so handled as to protect fully the ir- 
terests of the consuming countries and 
their people.” 

Mr. Hull no doubt realized that agree- 
ment on these two principles would pro 
vide a realistic basis for a possible peact 
in the Pacific. Such a relief from pressure 
there upon our vital defense strength, 
we may assume, is exactly what Hitler 
does not want. But Japan should seek 
precisely that and should be willing, 
such a basis, to end her ruthless and costly 
aggressions. 

The application of these two principles 
to Europe and Africa cannot be so cleat- 
ly foreseen. But the tone of the Hull 
speech strengthens the belief that there § 
something ahead of civilization other thal 
a long and dark decline into barbarism. 
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